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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Current Danger 


Address by Secretary Rusk + 


There are many reasons why your invitation 
confers such high privilege as to be a command. 
This host Association, the towering figure of Gen- 
eral Marshall we remember this evening, and the 
award you have just bestowed upon my friend and 
colleague, John J. McCloy, are among them. 

I have been a member of this Association for 
a number of years—in sentiment and interest 
longer than you might think. As a boy of 12, I 
began my Army training in high school ROTC 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and have greatly valued my 
lifelong ties with the Army. Indeed, Secretary 
Marshall, some 14 years ago, summoned me to the 
Department of State just 3 days before I was to 
take the oath of office as an officer of the Regular 
Army. 

It is not easy for me to speak in measured tones 
about George Catlett Marshall—a rigorous and 
accomplished soldier who was, at the same time, 
one of the greatest civilians of his day. Few men 
have had such profound influence upon all who 
served with him; he brought to living reality, for 
all around him, such simple notions as duty, jus- 
tice, integrity, and love of country. He left his 
associates a rich legacy of practical wisdom, not 
in polished essays but in countless fleeting com- 
ments in the course of daily business. “Don’t ask 
me a question,” he would say, “without bringing 
me your proposed answer.” “Don’t wait for me 
to tell you what you ought to be doing—you tell 
me what I ought to be doing.” Or—“Gentlemen, 
let’s not talk about this matter too much in mili- 


1 Made before the Association of the United States Army 
at Washington, D.C., on Sept. 8 (press release 621) on the 
occasion of the presentation of the George C. Marshall 
Award to John J. McCloy, Adviser to the President on 
Disarmament. 
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tary terms; to do so might make it a military 
problem.” 

You could have found no more suitable recipient 
for the George C. Marshall Award than John J. 
McCloy. He has served his country well in dis- 
tinguished posts but none calling for more imagi- 
nation, clarity of thought, and persistence than 
the one he now holds as the President’s Adviser 
on Disarmament. A man with less courage would 
abandon the task; a man with less humor would 
find it intolerable; a man with less hope for the 
future of man would give up in despair. The 
necessity for his effort is simply explained: We 
shali not find our way through the troubled world 
of today unless we keep working toward the world 
which must come into being if man is to survive. 

Others have shown interest in the fact that 
General Marshall, Army Chief of Staff during the 
greatest war in our history, also earned the Nobel 
Peace Prize. So, too, that a former Assistant 
Secretary of War now heads our work on dis- 
armament. We in America do not find this odd. 
For in their own lives these men remind us of 
both the olive branch and the arrows in our Great 
Seal, the symbols of a people who love peace but 
who take their liberties seriously in a dangerous 
world. 

I wish to speak briefly this evening about danger 
and some of the simple truths which moments of 
crisis clarify. If what I say is not new, it is be- 
cause our commitment to freedom is as old as our 
Republic. We ourselves must try to be clear if 
others are to understand—at a time when the 
world cannot afford misunderstanding. We must 
find ways to make it clear that our desire to live 
in peace is not weakness—and to make it clear 
that our readiness to fight for freedom is not 
belligerence. 
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The forces of aggression in the world are trying 
to sow confusion, as have other aggressors in other 
decades. “All we want is a peace treaty,” they 
say, but a peace treaty which threatens the peace. 
“All we want is a free city of Berlin,” but the 
freedom they have in mind can be seen across the 
walls and through the barbed wire which divide 
that city. “Settle Berlin, and the way will be 
open for a period of peace and relaxation,” they 
say. “Just once more” is a familiar phrase we 
have heard before, the nerve gas to prepare the 
way for endless appetite and ambition. 

Their hope must be that we and the rest of the 
world will have short memories about this postwar 
world. Though we have all lived through it, we 
ourselves sometimes forget. 

The United States emerged from the Second 
World War at a pinnacle of power never before 
achieved by any nation. Our productive facilities 
were incomparable and, alone among the larger 
industrialized nations, were unscathed by bomb or 
shell. We had a great army and the mightiest 
sea and air forces the world had ever seen. These 
were deployed around the globe on every sea and 
continent. We had developed a fantastic weapon, 
and we alone had it. 

One thinks of Lord Acton’s thought that “Power 


tends to corrupt; absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely.” It has been refuted by the course pur- 
sued by the United States in the last 16 years. 


Dedication to U.N. Principles 


It is not a small thing in the history of the 
world that a nation with supreme, well-nigh un- 
‘challengeable power turned away from the ex- 
ploitation of that power, from the corrupting 
policies which power could entail. We com- 
mitted ourselves wholeheartedly to building a 
" peaceful world order based on the principles which 
were written into the United Nations Charter. 
We took a leading role in creating the United 
Nations. I know of no better statement of the 
enduring purposes of the foreign policy of the 
American people than articles 1 and 2 of that 
charter. 

Every nation which joined the United Nations 
joined in solemn commitments to renounce and 
suppress aggression and to settle disputes by peace- 
ful means. Machinery was established to facili- 
tate peaceful settlements—the Security Council, 
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the General Assembly, the International Court. 
The members pledged themselves to use not only 
these bodies but the traditional processes of nego- 
tiation, conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. 

When one thinks of that great document, one 
remembers the hopes that went into its drafting. 
In the vernacular of the GI, it looked as if “man 
almost had it made.” 

We not only abided by the principles of the 
United Nations and dedicated ourselves to con- 
structing the sort of world envisioned by the char- 
ter. We also moved to dismantle our own mili- 
tary power. In fact, we disarmed unilaterally 
and precipitously. By the end of 1946 we had no 
single Army division and no Air Force group 
ready for combat. 

We still had an atomic monopoly. But we pro- 
posed to divest ourselves of atomic weapons, too. 
I was on the General Staff when Hiroshima oc- 
curred. I remember a remark of a colleague: 
“War has turned upon and devoured itself, for no 
human purpose can be achieved by war under these 
conditions.” We as a nation believed that. We 
presented a plan for the international control of 
atomic energy, to assure that it would be used only 
for the peaceful benefit of all the peoples of the 
world and to avoid the kind of nuclear arms race 
which is subjecting the world to terror today. 
We most earnestly endeavored to get the United 
Nations to put that plan into effect. Our efforts 
were frustrated by one member: the Soviet Union. 

We also sought to activate article 47 of the 
charter, providing for establishment of a United 
Nations force to be available to the Security Coun- 
cil itself, assisted by a Military Staff Committee— 
a force to be used in keeping the peace. 

And, not least, we repeatedly have tried to give 
effect to the provisions of articles 26 and 47 for 
establishing a system for the regulation of 
armaments, 


Hopes for Peace Frustrated by Soviet Union 


Why have these hopes, which we are convinced 
are the hopes of most of mankind, been frustrated ? 
Why have all our efforts borne so little fruit? 
The central reason is that one government re- 
fused to join with the rest in building the kind of 
world the United Nations Charter envisioned 
and, instead, embarked upon a course of aggres- 
sion. 

The Soviet Union contemptuously reneged on 
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its wartime pledges to permit self-determination 
in Eastern Europe. It supported an aggression 
against Greece, thinly disguised as a “civil war.” 
It tried to intimidate Turkey into yielding con- 
cessions which would have jeopardized the inde- 
pendence of Turkey and exposed other nations in 
the eastern Mediterranean and beyond to aggres- 
sion. 

Counting on economic chaos as its ally, the 
Soviet Union sought to extend its dominion into 
Western Europe. In 1948, in violation of its 
agreements with the Western allies, it blockaded 
Berlin, denounced the quadripartite control ma- 
chinery for Germany, and set about making the 
part of Germany which it occupied a political and 
social segment of the Soviet Union itself. Then 
came the aggression in Korea. A little later came 
the ruthless suppression of Hungary. 

One incident after another has made it quite 
clear that the Soviet Union will not tolerate self- 
determination by any people over whom it can 
extend its sway. One incident after another has 
demonstrated that it is not prepared. to work 
toward a world of law. As one Soviet representa- 
tive put it: “The law is like the tongue of a 
wagon: It goes in the direction in which it is 
pointed.” Or, as other representatives have put 
it: “The Soviet Union will not submit its inter- 
ests to decision by anyone else.” Such a policy— 
and its corollary, the “troika,” which would para- 
lyze the executive functions of the United 
Nations—torpedoes the possibility of law, of 
adjudication, of mediation, of peaceful settlement, 
peaceful adjustment of conflicting interests. 

That declared policy of noncooperation, plus 
modern weapons—plus the Soviets’ terroristic 
threats to employ those weapons—gives dramatic 
content to the words used by Thomas Hobbes in 
describing the law of the jungle: “nasty, brutish, 
and short.” 

Against this background, the meaning of the 
cold war becomes clearer. We did not declare it; 
we ourselves cannot end it. The cold war is the 
direct expression of the announced determination 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc to extend their “historically 
inevitable” world revolution by every available 
means. It is a program of action, which they 
sometimes try to disguise as a scientific principle. 
They speak of the irresistible spread of ideas—but 
have failed to show a single instance of a people 
who have voluntarily embraced communism 
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through free elections. The cold war will end 
when those who declared it decide to abandon it. 
Otherwise, it cannot end so long as peoples 
throughout the world are determined to be free, 
to decide their own institutions, to contro] their 
own. destinies. 


The Challenge to Soviet Leadership 


The Soviet leaders do have in their hands a 
revolutionary potential more dramatic than any- 
thing we have yet seen. That lies in their capacity 
to transform the world in which we live by a sim- 
ple decision to live at peace with it. One can ex- 
perience no more startling a reflection than to 
imagine what could be within the grasp of man- 
kind if the principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter were deeply established as the rule of conduct 
of all nations, including the Soviet Union. We 
are familiar with the capacity of law to enlarge 
the areas of individual freedom by simple arrange- 
ments for protecting each against the undue in- 
trusion of the others. We have made great prog- 
ress in applying a rule of law across national 
frontiers in arranging the countless daily trans- 
actions of the world’s work. Already, throughout 
most of the world there are in progress every day 
throughout the year acts of cooperation which 
support what Raymond Fosdick has called “the 
infinity of threads which bind peace together.” 
But a large, important, and powerful part of the 
world has not joined this effort and, indeed, seeks 
to disrupt it. This is the great challenge to 
Soviet leadership; this is the direction in which 
they can move to write brilliant chapters in the 
history of man. If they are in another world, it 
is their own choice; in the world we know, there 
is room for all who are prepared to join in carry- 
ing forward the promise which lies within the 
grasp of man. 

In the field of disarmament Soviet leaders hold 
in their hands another crucial key. It is not diffi- 
cult to disarm the United States; we are a people 
who would prefer to turn our resources to other 
purposes. The most effective way to disarm is to 
begin by keeping the peace—to demonstrate over 
time that they will leave their neighbors alone. 
If the United States is spending for arms today 
almost four times what we spent in the immediate 
postwar years, it is not because we prefer it that 
way, or because economic prosperity depends upon 
it. We do so reluctantly, as a harsh necessity. 
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Without the clear necessity, the American people 
could not be compelled to sustain so heavy a bur- 
den for arms. 

Obviously, what I have suggested would take 
time—time which we may not have. The arms 
race produces its own tension. If we could find 
a way to limit that race before broad political is- 
sues are resolved, we should make the effort. Here, 
again, the key is not in our hands. Important 
steps could be taken promptly if those involved 
would abandon the fetish of secrecy. Disarma- 
ment cannot occur if those who are prepared to 
act in good faith and with full public knowledge 
are to become what Aristide Briand called “dupes 
or victims.” We must continue our own effort to 
achieve reasonable and practical proposals; pres- 
ent tensions make the effort more and not less 
essential. This is why we hope very much that 
the Congress will complete action at this session 
on President Kennedy’s proposals for a Disarma- 
ment Agency. ? 


The Issue of Berlin 


The months ahead will be critical months and 
much will turn on the issue of Berlin. President 
Kennedy has called it “the great testing place of 
Western courage and will, a focal point where our 
solemn commitments, stretching back over the 
years since 1945, and Soviet ambitions now meet 
in basic confrontation.”* He has called upon 
our own people and upon our allies to undertake 
fresh sacrifices to give the free world the addi- 
tional strength we shall need to keep the peace or 
to meet the dangers which might arise. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense [Paul H.] Nitze discussed 
these matters with you yesterday. 

At the very time he called for greater strength, 
President Kennedy said, 


. we shall always be prepared to discuss inter- 
national problems with any and all nations that are willing 
to talk—and listen—with reason....If they seek 
genuine understanding, not concessions of our rights, we 
shall meet with them. ... We cannot negotiate with 
those who say, “What’s mine is mine and what’s yours is 
negotiable.” 


We expect negotiations on Berlin as soon as it is 


* For background, see BULLETIN of July 17, 1961, p. 99; 
for statements by Secretary Rusk and Mr. McCloy, see 
ibid., Sept. 4, 1961, p. 412, and Sept. 18, 1961, p. 492. 

*For President Kennedy’s report to the Nation on the 
Berlin crisis, see ibid., Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. > 
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apparent that negotiations of a serious and con- 
structive character can occur. We cannot believe 
that any power could press so dangerous an issue 
without full exploration with all whose interests 
and pledges are involved. There are channels of 
communication available between Moscow and the 
West; they are not being neglected. The problem 
is whether channels can lead to a meeting of minds, 
whether peace is a common purpose, whether there 
are arrangements, in the President’s words, “con- 
sistent with the maintenance of peace and freedom 
and with the legitimate security interests of all 
nations.” 

If peaceful processes are to succeéd, they must 
be given their chance. This means that unilateral 
action taken against the vital interests of the free 
world in West Berlin could only court disaster. 
There have been threats and implied threats of 
such action in recent weeks, with particular regard 
to allied air traffic into Berlin. These threats have 
been rejected promptly and in the most solemn 
terms by the Western Powers.* I spoke earlier 
of clarity. It is possible for those who do not 
understand democracy to make a mistake about 
these matters—by listening only to the voices they 
wish to hear, by confusing debate with disunity, by 
reading a desire for peace as a willingness to yield. 
These are mistakes which Moscow cannot afford 
and which mankind cannot afford. 


President of Finland To Visit 
United States October 16-31 


The Department of State announced on 
September 7 (press release 616) that the President 
of Finland, Urho K. Kekkonen, and Madame 
Kekkonen will inaugurate their visit to the United 
States as official guests in Washington of President 
and Mrs. Kennedy on October 16. 

The President of Finland and his party will 
come to Washington directly following a visit to 
Canada. They will leave Washington on 
October 18 on a tour of the United States which 
will include New York, Detroit, Duluth, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. While in New York 
President Kekkonen will visit the United Nations. 
He and his party expect to leave for Finland 
around October 31. 

f 


“See p. 511. Ms 
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U.S. Note Documents Western Position on Unrestricted Air Access to Berlin 


Following is the text of a U.S. note to the So- 
viet Union which was delivered by the American 
Embassy at Moscow on September 8' to the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, together with 
a Soviet note of September 2. 


U.S. NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 8 


Press release 619 dated September 8 

Air access to Berlin along the three corridors 
from West Germany is and has been unrestricted 
since the end of World War IT in 1945. 

West Germans who make use of this means of 
transportation to Berlin do so in pursuit of a va- 
riety of business, cultural, political or other nor- 
mal objectives, individually chosen, in a manner 
which is familiar and well understood in societies 
where free men regulate their own lives in accord- 
ance with free choice. That the U.S.S.R. should 
characterize such activities as criminal does not 
make them so. Moreover, these ties with the 
Federal Republic and the outside world are of 
vital importance to the viability and well being 
of West Berlin. The attitude of the U.S.S.R. and 
the East German authorities toward freedom of 
travel is plainly shown in the recent actions by 
which a prison wall was built across the heart of 
Berlin. The authorities of the East German 
regime have fired on, and even killed, their fellow 
countrymen who were seeking no more than to 
enter West Berlin. 

Rights with respect to air access to Berlin de- 
rive from precisely the same source as do the 
rights of the U.S.S.R. in East Germany and East 
Berlin, namely, the joint military defeat of the 
German Reich and the joint assumption of su- 
preme authority over Germany. These rights are 
confirmed by the circumstances under which the 


1Tdentical notes were delivered on Sept. 8 by the Em- 
bassies of the United Kingdom and France at Moscow. 
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Four Powers entered Germany, by their subse- 
quent discussions and agreements, and by open 
and established practice over a period of 15 years. 

The Soviet note refers to the report of the Air 
Directorate of the Allied Control Council (which 
the note incorrectly designates as the Military 
Air Directorate) and to the decision of the Coun- 
cil itself regarding flight in the corridors. These 
documents reveal both the nature of the rights 
of the respective parties and arrangements as to 
the exercise of these rights. Paragraph 1 of the 
Air Directorate report states that “Because of 
the increasing number of flights between the 
Greater Berlin area and the respective occupied 
zones of the four Allied Powers in Germany... 
there is a real need to ensure safety of flights . . . 
by means of air corridors under strict rules of 
flight for all aircraft using the corridors.” Para- 
graph 3 proposes six air corridors, three to points 
in the Western zones and three to points outside 
Germany, “which could be used by aircraft of the 
four Allied Nations with full freedom of action.” 

The Coordinating Committee of the Allied Con- 
trol Authority on November 22, 1945, approved 
the following request from the Air Directorate: 
“To confirm the proposals for the establishment 
of air corridors West of Berlin as follows: BER- 
LIN-HAMBURG, BERLIN-BUCKEBURG, 
BERLIN-F RANK FURT-ON-MAIN, each 
twenty English miles wide. Flight over these 
routes (corridors) will be conducted without pre- 
vious notice being given, by aircraft of the nations 
governing Germany.” Lt. General Kutsevalov 
represented the U.S.S.R. On November 30, 1945, 
the Control Council itself approved the document, 
with Marshal Zhukov acting for the U.S.S.R. 
Contrary to what is alleged by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which now finds this decision inconvenient, 
there is no reference in this decision or in the re- 
port of the Air Directorate to any limitation upon 
the use of the air corridors, either as regards their 
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duration or as regards the goods or persons to be 
transported by aircraft of Allied nations. 

Thus from the earliest days the Soviet Union 
recognized that the air corridors were to be used 
“by aircraft of the four Allied Nations with full 
freedom of action.” This understanding is con- 
firmed in the records of the subsequent quadri- 
partite meetings. For example, at the meeting of 
the Air Directorate on April 30, 1946, the Soviet 
Delegate, Lt. General Kutsevalov stated : 


The Soviet Delegation thinks that the existing system 
of Air Routes through the Soviet Zone of occupation in 
Germany is fully sufficient, not only to meet the require- 
ments of the Allied Troops in the Sector of Greater 
Berlin, but also to carry out successfully all the Allied 
transportation needs for commercial cargoes regardless 
of their volume. 

In February 1947, in connection with prepara- 
tions for the Council of Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing, the Western Powers renewed a recommenda- 
tion for establishing additional air corridors for 
civil flights to Berlin by aircraft of nations other 
than the Four Powers. The Soviet Union ob- 
jected, on the ground, as stated in the U.S.S.R. 
report dated February 5, 1947, that the quadri- 
partite decisions establishing the three air cor- 
ridors provided adequate facilities to meet exist- 
ing requirements. The Soviet Union thus 
recognized that the air corridors were legitimately 
used by the civil aircraft of the Allied Powers. 

The practice of the Western Powers is equally 
significant to confirming the understanding as to 
air access. Civil aircraft of the Allied nations 
had been flying to and from Berlin on special char- 
ter flights from the early days of the occupation. 
On May 20, 1946, the American overseas airlines 
inaugurated regular weekly flights. In 1947 there 
were 52 such flights by Pan American World Air- 
ways. In 1948 there were 549 round-trip flights 
by all carriers; in 1949 there were 4,776; in 1950 
there were 6,974. All of these flights were proc- 
essed as a matter of routine through the Berlin 
Air Safety Center in which the Soviet Union is 
represented. Civil air flights to Berlin continued 
unrestricted throughout the Berlin blockade and 
thereafter. 

For the rest, the Soviet note consists merely in 
the repetition of many charges and allegations 
which the United States Government cannot ac- 
cept, and which it has discussed at length in its 
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notes of July 17, 1961,? and August 26, 1961,° as 
well as in many previous communications on the 
subject of Germany and Berlin. 

The Soviet Government claims that the quadri- 
partite status of Berlin was destroyed by acts of 
the United States Government and its Allies. But 
it is plain to see what divides Berlin in two. It 
is the wall of barbed wire and concrete built on 
the sector border by East German authorities in 
violation of solemn obligations freely and repeat- 
edly undertaken by the U.S.S.R. This may be 
“the true reality” which people living in the 
U.S.S.R. or under the East German authorities 
must “look in the face.” But the United States 
Government cannot admit that the arbitrary ap- 
plication of force can alter the legal or moral 
foundation of rights and obligations. 

The Soviet Government refers to certain rela- 
tions between West Berlin and West Germany. 
The relations referred to are in fulfillment of the 
obligation undertaken by the Four Powers in 
Paris on June 20, 1949,* after the Berlin blockade, 
to work for “Facilitation of the movement of per- 
sons and goods and the exchange of information 
between the Western zones and the Eastern zone 
and between Berlin and the zones.” The policies 
of the U.S.S.R. have been in flagrant violation of 
this undertaking. Indeed the Soviet note’s criti- 
cism of normal and peaceful relations between 
these two parts of the same country is peculiarly 
inappropriate in view of the fact that the East 
German authorities with Soviet support have for 
many years maintained their headquarters in 
East Berlin and have stationed military and para- 
military units there, thus violating the agreed 
status of Berlin and seeking illegally to annex East 
Berlin by force. The governing authorities of 
West Berlin are chosen by the people of West Ber- 
lin in free elections and those authorities have 
freely approved relations between West Berlin 
and West Germany. Those relations are con- 
sistent with the legal status of Berlin. 

The Soviet Government again implies that its 
proposed “peace treaty” with the East German 
authorities can somehow alter the status of West 
Berlin. But such a “peace treaty” can at most 
have certain limited effects on the relationship 
between the Soviet Union and its zone of occupa- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 7, 1961, p. 224. 

* For text, see ibid., Sept. 11, 1961, p. 431. 

‘For text of a Four Power communique, see ibid., July 
4, 1949, p. 857 
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tion. The Three Western Powers recognized the 
principle involved when in their Convention on 
Relations with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
signed in Paris on October 23, 1954,° they specifi- 
cally retained the rights and _ responsibilities 
exercised or held by them relating to Berlin and 
to Germany as a whole, thus safeguarding the 
positions of all countries concerned, including the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, commenting on this very Convention as 
recently as May 25, 1959, made clear the view of 
the Soviet Government that agreements “con- 
cluded not with all the powers who fought against 
Germany but only with a group of those powers, 
and not with the whole of Germany but only with 
a part” cannot seriously be regarded “as some sort 
of likeness to, or substitute for, a peace treaty.” 

The United States Government is forced to con- 
clude that the sweeping claims of the Soviet 
Government as to the effects of a “peace treaty” 
between the Soviet Union and the so-called 
German Democratic Republic are merely an effort 
to provide camouflage for the exploitation of cer- 
tain advantages which the Soviet Government 
thinks it has because of the geographic location 
of Berlin. The Soviet note gives a foretaste of 
what the “freedom” of West Berlin would be like 
as a consequence of a “peace treaty” with the East 
German regime. Although the note asserts again 
that the “free city of West Berlin, of course, will 
have the right to maintain unobstructed communi- 
cation with the outside world,” the inference is 
plain that the right would not be extended to any- 
one to whom the U.S.S.R. or the East German au- 
thorities may choose to deny it by labelling him 
as a revanchist, militarist, spy, diversionist, or sub- 
versive. The people of the world are by now 
sufficiently accustomed to the upside-down use of 
words in the Soviet lexicon not to be deceived by 
the efforts to mislead them with such labels. Thus 
in Soviet usage, a “revanchist” seems to be anyone 
who believes in self-determination for the German 
people; a “militarist” seems to be one who believes 
in defending his home against the threat created 
by the large forces in East Germany; a “spy” 
would seem to be anyone who is curious about what 
goes on in the world; a “diversionist” may be any- 
one who publicly opposes Soviet views as to cor- 
rect policy; while a “subversive” appears to be 


*For background, see ibid., June 9, 1952, p. 888, and 
Nov. 15, 1954, p. 729. 
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anyone who favors freedom of speech, assembly 
and movement. 

As of today there is free and peaceful movement 
of persons and goods by air between West Ger- 
many and West Berlin. Any change in this situ- 
ation will be the result of aggressive action against 
established rights by the Soviet Government and 
the East German regime. It is the duty of all 
states, especially in times like these, of increasing 
tensions and dangers to international] peace, to re- 
frain from unilateral action to alter existing agree- 
ments and practices which cannot but further 
increase such tensions. The United States Gov- 
ernment wishes to repeat in the most solemn terms 
the warnings already given in its note of August 
26, 1961, and the White House statement of 
August 24, 1961,° against any action to interfere 
with flights in the air corridors to West Berlin. 


SOVIET NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 2 


Unofficial translation 


1. In its note [of August 26] the Government of the 
United States of America once more puts forward as a 
basic problem the question of the so-called Four Power 
status of Berlin. In its note of August 18" the Soviet 
Government adduced copious material which testifies to 
the fact that the Western Powers, over the course of many 
years, by all their actions destroyed this Four Power 
status, turning West Berlin into a base of divisionist, 
espionage, speculative, and other subversive activity 
against the German Democratic Republic, the Soviet 
Union, and other socialist states. The Government of the 
U.S.A. makes it appear as though it has not taken note of 
the incontrovertible arguments and facts adduced by the 
Soviet Government; obviously, it has nothing to say on the 
score of these facts and arguments. Thereby it confirms 
that it is unable to deny or dispute them, and, conse- 
quently, is unable to dispute the justice and the well- 
grounded character of the position of the Soviet Union, 
which insists on the liquidation of so impermissible a 
situation in West Berlin and on suppression without delay 
of a subversive and criminal activity, dangerous for the 
cause of peace, of authorities of the Federal Republic of 
Germany on the territory of West Berlin. 

2. In the note under reference the U.S.A. once more 
undertakes the attempt to make domestic measures of a 
third sovereign state, the German Democratic Republic, a 
subject of discussion. Such actions are in gross contra- 
diction to generally accepted norms of international law. 
Even if the U.S.A. does not have normal relations with 
the German Democratic Republic, that does not give it the 
right of interference of any sort in the internal affairs 
of the G.D.R. If one were to admit the contrary as well- 
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founded, that would signify the supplanting of law in 
international life of arbitrariness, the supplanting of 
international rule of law by chaos in relations between 
states. 

Arguments in the note of the U.S.A. regarding measures 
of the Government of the G.D.R. on the border with West 
Berlin exude the musty odor of occupation, which has 
long since outlived its usefulness, and an unwillingness to 
look true reality in the face. Old Germany no longer 
exists : The socialist German Democratic Republic and the 
capitalist Federal Republic of Germany have arisen in 
its place. Any realistic policy of states cannot fail to 
take account of the existence of these two sovereign Ger- 
man states, which arose not yesterday nor today but 12 
years ago. This fact cannot be eliminated by exorcisms 
of any sort, no matter how often they might be repeated 
in Bonn or other capitals of the Western Powers. 

8. The Government of the U.S.A. does not deny in its 
note that air corridors, which cross the territory of the 
G.D.R., are being used for transportation from the F.R.G. 
to West Berlin of revanchists, militarists, spies, and diver- 
sionists, who are active against the G.D.R. and other 
socialist countries. At the same time, it claims that the 
Western Powers, in accordance with decisions of the Con- 
trol Council in Germany, have “unrestricted right” of 
transportation by air to West Berlin—one must under- 
stand, to transport such a type of person—and that “there 
has never been any limitation whatsoever placed upon 
their (ie. air corridors) use by aircraft of the Western 
Powers.” 

Such assertions cannot be justified either from a jurid- 
ical point of view or in substance. It is clear from docu- 
ments of the Control Council that air corridors now in 
use between Berlin and the Western occupation zones of 
Germany were temporarily assigned exclusively for the 
satisfaction of needs of the military garrisons of the 
U.S.A., Britain, and France in West Berlin, for mainte- 
nance of communications and transportation of personnel 
and freight of those garrisons to and from headquarters 
of the occupation forces of the corresponding powers in 
Western Germany. This is stated, in particular, in the 
decision of the Control Council on the report of the 
Military Air Directorate, unanimously adopted on Novem- 
ber 30, 1945. 

The Control Council did not adopt any quadripartite 
decisions on uncontrolled commercial air transport along 
the air corridors or on transportation along them of any 
German personnel or persons not in the service of the 
occupation authorities of the Three Powers, and still less 
of the West German revanchists and militarists, and such 
decisions simply do not exist. It is known that, at the 
time, organs of the Control Council discussed the ques- 
tion of establishment on the territory of Germany of air 
routes which would not be directly connected with fulfill- 
ment by the Four Powers of their occupation functions. 
However, the Control Council recognized that it was not 
competent to decide such questions. 

And, in general, agreements to which the Government 
of the U.S.A. refers were concluded before the formation 
of the sovereign German states, which have already re- 
ceived wide international recognition. Furthermore, 
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these agreements were concluded in the period of occupa- 
tion of Germany, on termination of which respective dec- 
larations were made by the occupying powers, excluding 
West Berlin, in which the occupation regime has for 
some reason been preserved by the three Western 
Powers until now. 

4. In its note the Government of the U.S.A. tries to 
present the matter as though the present “wide variety of 
ties” between West Berlin and the F.R.G. “are in no 
way incompatible with the Four Power status of Berlin.” 

The Soviet Government has already had the opportunity 
to point out what character this “wide variety of ties” 
has. It is completely obvious that ties of this kind have 
no more in common with the quadripartite agreements 
to which the American note refers than the espionage- 
diversionary tunnel in Alt-Glienech, the activity of re- 
vanchist organizations and subversive centers in West 
Berlin, speculation in foreign exchange, and other such 
crimes. 

5. The Western Powers have repeatedly acknowledged 
and, judging by the note of the U.S.A., do not now deny 
that West Berlin is not some sort of part of the F.R.G., 
cannot be governed by the latter’s authorities, and, con- 
sequently, also cannot serve as residence for authorities 
of that kind. The question arises, however, of how such 
official position of the U.S.A. can be reconciled with the 
creation and functioning in West Berlin of West German 
departments and institutions under the protection of the 
occupation authorities, with the holding there of sessions 
of Parliament of the F.R.G. and of its organs, with the 
extension to West Berlin of the validity of Bonn laws, 
with the claims of the Government of the F.R.G. to repre- 
sent West Berlin in foreign relations, and so forth. It is 
clear that these are incompatible things. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that, taking such 
a position, the three Western Powers are trying to shield 
their West German allies who are carrying out activities 
in West Berlin which are provocative and dangerous to 
peace and now are trying to hide behind the back of the 
occupation authorities of the Western Powers. 

6. The Soviet Government has more than once declared 
that it does not in any degree intend to limit the inter- 
national ties of West Berlin in general and with the 
F.R.G. in particular. West Berlin, as a free city, will 
have the right and possibility after conclusion of a peace 
treaty to maintain diplomatic, economic, and cultural 
relations with any country of any continent. However, 
it cannot be a subversion center against the G.D.R. on 
whose territory it is located. The free city of West Ber- 
lin, of course, will have the right to maintain unob- 
structed communication with the outside world, but this 
right will not be connected with occupation, and will be 
based on corresponding agreements with governments of 
those countries through whose territory its communica- 
tions pass. 

7. Confirming its note of August 23, 1961, the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. insists that the Government of the 
U.S.A., which, together with the Governments of Britain 
and France, is at present carrying out occupation func- 
tions in West Berlin, put an end to the illegal and pro- 
vocative actions of the F.R.G. in that city. The Soviet 
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Government considers it necessary to warn the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. that it will bear full responsibility for 
possible consequences of the continuation of such pro- 
vocative activity. The Government of the U.S.A. will 
be displaying too lax an approach to this entire problem 
of use of communications with West Berlin for provoca- 
tive purposes indicated in the note of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. of August 23 if it continues to adhere 
to the point of view expressed in the American note of 
August 26. 


U.S. and U.K. Regret Soviet Refusal 
To Accept Atmospheric Test Ban 


JOINT U.S.-U.K. STATEMENT 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated September 9 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan note with deepest regret that the Soviet 
Union has not accepted their proposal of Septem- 
ber 31 that tests in the earth’s atmosphere pro- 
ducing fallout be stopped without delay. 

This action contrasts vividly with the Soviet 
Union’s own repeated expressions of concern as 
to the health hazards of such testing. 

The President and the Prime Minister reaffirm 
the readiness of the United States and the United 
Kingdom to negotiate a controlled nuclear test 
ban agreement of the widest possible scope. 


DECLARATION OF PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV? 


Unofficial translation 


The Soviet Government has studied the joint statement 
of the U.S. President and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain of 3 September of this year on the question of 
nuclear weapon tests. How can one evaluate such a 
statement? 

Primary attention is drawn to the fact that the leaders 
of the United States and Britain have not uttered a single 
word about the acuteness of the present times or about 
the tense international atmosphere, although it should be 
clear to them that the question of nuclear tests cannot 
be examined without any reference to this atmosphere. 

It is precisely from the Governments of the United 
States and Britain who carry out activities in the Western 
military blocs that the peoples believe they can expect 
a clear and direct answer as to when they will stop 
rattling weapons and stop pushing the world toward the 
catastrophe of a nuclear war. Leaving all this aside, Mr. 


1¥For background and text of U.S.-U.K. proposal, see 
BurLzETIn of Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475. 
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Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan not only separate the ques- 
tion of nuclear tests from the disarmament problem—of 
which it is a part—but they also try to examine it alone, 
as in a test tube without any relationship to events in 
international life. 

Each line of the statement of the U.S. President and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain reveals the tendency 
of the Western Powers and their allies in the aggressive 
blocs to insure at any cost unilateral military advantages 
at the expense of the interests of the security of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist states. And at that the leaders 
of the United States and Britain have even tried to repre- 
sent the case as if their statements in the joint declara- 
tion had been dictated by their solicitude for easing inter- 
national tension and were in the interest of all humanity. 

Whatever grandiloquent words the leaders of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Britain may choose in 
their attempts to defend their course of action in con- 
nection with nuclear weapons, they will not help to 
present their aggressive policy as a policy of peace or 
barbarity as humanity. To clarify the aims of this 
statement let us see what the concrete contents are. 

The announcement put forward the proposal that the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and Britain should im- 
mediately agree not to hold nuclear weapon tests in the 
atmosphere but that the question of tests underground 
and in the cosmos should not be touched upon in such an 
agreement. 

It is not so very difficult to get to the bottom of this 
proposal. It has been proposed to us that the United 
States and Britain—not to mention France, which in 
general is not affected by this proposal—should reserve 
the right to perfect nuclear weapons in the future. The 
question is to see whether it is possible to tie the hands 
of the Soviet Union even more in the improvement of 
its defense measures. In other words, with one propa- 
ganda shot they want to kill two birds: to have the bless- 
ing of approval of the Soviet Union for their military 
preparations in the sphere of nuclear weapons and at the 
same time to trip up their partner in negotiations, the 
Soviet Union. 

In reality it is known that the program for the creation 
of new types of nuclear weapons in the United States is 
at present dependent on underground tests—that is, the 
type of tests for which the green light for American- 
British proposals is to be given. For several years at the 
three nuclear powers’ conferences in Geneva the United 
States tried to achieve legalization of underground nu- 
clear tests, which was one of the main obstacles to the 
conclusion of a treaty of total cessation of nuclear tests. 

It is no secret that underground tests have long been 
planned in the United States and that the necessary shafts 
and gigantic underground caverns are ready in Nevada. 

If more proofs were needed to show that the aims pur- 
sued in the common declaration of the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
are covered by white threads, such proof was given by 
Mr. Kennedy himself, in ordering the resumption of 
underground testing of nuclear weapons on 5 September, 
i.e., one day after appealing to the Soviet Union. 
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The U.S. Government has been seized with such im- 
patience that it evidently did not even think, if only for 
appearance sake, to wait for the answer of the Soviet 
Government to the Anglo-American statement. Does this 
not show that right from the start it had no intention of 
acting in conformity with the forthcoming reply of the 
Soviet Government to this statement? 

This is not the first time the Governments of the United 
States and Britain have tried to shift the ban on nuclear 
tests teward banning them only in the atmosphere. For 
instance, they submitted a proposal similar to the present 
one in 1959." Why has the U.S.S.R. Government been— 
and why is it—against such an approach to the question 
of banning nuclear tests? 

Because an agreement on banning only one kind of 
tests—in the atmosphere—would render a poor service to 
the cause of peace. It would mean deceiving peoples. 
Such an agreement could give peoples a harmful and 
dangerous illusion that steps are being taken to stop the 
arms race, while in fact nothing of the kind would have 
happened. In fact, states would continue to produce— 
with the appearance of legality—the existing types of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, making use of underground 
tests including those carried out with so-called peaceful 
aims and in the cosmos. 

Besides this, the possibility would be retained to create 
even more destructive types of nuclear weapons on the 
basis of data received through these experiments. To 
be sure, the military circles of governments participants 
of NATO would only rub their hands in pleasure, as they 
well know that implementation of such a plan would be 
grist for the mill of the NATO bloc. 

In this manner the nuclear arms race would continue 
and its dangerous results would not be any less than now. 
Conclusion of such an agreement—which would unleash 
its own kind of race for carrying out nuclear tests 
underground and, if you prefer, in the cosmos or under- 
water—could be considered by the people, with complete 
justification, a dishonest deal. 

It is clear that the Soviet Government cannot agree to 
such a deal and will not. Such a deal is desired by those 
who build their policy on cheating people and on the 
game of talks. 

The Soviet Union advocates the cessation of all types 
of tests of nuclear weapons without any exception, every- 
where, and forever. It is precisely as a result of its 
efforts that three years ago talks to end nuclear tests 
were started between the representatives of the U.S.S.R., 
the United States, and Britain. The Soviet Government 
went to these talks with the hope that the Western 
Powers would also seek an agreement for ending tests. 

During the talks, the Soviet Union has taken many 
steps toward the position of the United States and Brit- 
ain, and yet at every session—and over 300 of these 
were held—the hopes for successes disappeared just as 
mirages disappear in the desert as you approach the 
desired goal. However bitter it is to acknowledge— 


*For texts of letters from President Hisenhower to 
Chairman Khrushchev on Apr. 13 and May 5, 1959, see 
Butietin of May 18, 1959, p. 704, and June 8, 1959, p. 825. 
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looking at things realistically—it becomes necessary to 
come to the conclusion that today the talks in Geneva 
are as far from their conclusion as they were three 
years ago. 

It must also be taken into consideration that while 
the United States and Britain dawdled during the Geneva 
talks their partner in the military blocs, France, became 
an atomic power. The French Government carried out 
several nuclear tests and made it clearly understood 
that it would not consider itself tied by any obligations 
concerning the cessation of nuclear tests. 

The Soviet Union has pointed out several times, in 
connection with the French nuclear tests, that a com- 
plicated situation was created for the Geneva talks. The 
Soviet Union warned that it would find itself forced to 
resume tests if France did not cease its experimental 
tests. It has become apparent that a certain sharing of 
roles between the NATO allies took place: The United 
States and Britain hold talks with the U.S.S.R. on the 
cessation of tests—holding up the work of perfecting the 
Soviet nuclear weapons—while France meanwhile ex- 
ploded one nuclear device after another. 

If there still had been any gullible people who could 
believe the assurances that France was producing nu- 
clear tests all on its own and was not acting in this to 
gether with the United States in the interests of the 
entire NATO military bloc, then the agreement between 
the United States and France on cooperation in the use 
of atomic energy for military purposes—which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has just approved—must have 
destroyed all illusions in this respect. It is clear that 
the results of nuclear tests carried out by any NATO 
power go into the general imperialist boiler of NATO. 

Even now in the statement by J. Kennedy and H. 
Macmillan there is only talk of three nuclear powers— 
the U.S.S.R., the United States, and Britain. And what 
about France? The authors of the statement proceed 
from the assumption that France will continue nuclear 
tests as before. Do they not require too much from the 
Soviet Union when they expect it to agree to such an 
impossible situation? 

The situation is aggravated by the fact that the NATO 
powers have in the last months turned the helm of their 
policy sharply toward preparing for a military clash. 

We can begin even from the fact that in the spring of 
this year the United States Government demanded a 
great increase in military allocations. Now the military 
budget of the United States amounts to over 50 billion 
dollars. Never before has any state spent such colossal 
sums for military purposes in peacetime. This was fol- 
lowed by an increase in the armed forces of the United 
States, the call-up for active duty of 250,000 reservists, an 
increase in the American garrison in West Berlin, the 
decision of the U.S. Government regarding shortening the 
deadline for the production of new types of submarines 
and rockets, and the recommissioning of even old Ameri- 
can ships and planes. Such facts are too many to be 
counted. 

Military preparations are being conducted not only by 
the United States but also by its allies in the military 
blocs and primarily by West Germany, the leaders of 
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which—guided by thoughts of militarism and revenge— 
perhaps bustle about more than others to push the great 
powers against each other and to strike the sparks which 
ean produce the flame of the third world war over the 
matter of the conclusion of the German peace treaty. 

But what strikes the attention of the Governments of 
the United States, Britain, France, and the German Fed- 
eral Republic is the proposal to conclude a German peace 
treaty at last. In reply to the invitation to sit at the 
same table and in a calm atmosphere properly to take a 
decision about the peaceful settlement with Germany 
and the normalization of the status of West Berlin on 
this basis, the governments of the Western Powers have 
launched an avalanche of military measures. Open 
threats addressed to the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries increased in frequency. All this has forced the 
Soviet Union—as the U.S.S.R. Government has already 
declared—to display concern for the further consolidation 
of its defense potential. 

Confronted with the feverish war preparations of the 
NATO countries directed against the Soviet Union and 
socialist countries, we had no other choice but to take 
such measures as are dictated by the necessity to with- 
stand threats and to be ready to meet aggression well 
armed. Such a necessity has arisen against our will; it 
was created not by us but by this policy of saber-rattling 
and inciting war which is now being carried out by the 
main NATO countries, especially in connection with the 
question of concluding the German peace treaty. 

The Soviet Union has decided to resume nuclear tests 
because in the present circumstances to overlook the pos- 
sibility of an aggression unleashed against it would be 
tantamount to frivolity. 

In reaching the decision to resume tests the Soviet 
Government has obviously taken into account that at 
first there may be people who would be unable to evalu- 
ate the entire complex international situation and would 
show their well-known lack of understanding of this 
Soviet step. We knew beforehand that some people in 
the West would not pass up the opportunity to make 
propaganda capital from it. However, the Soviet Union 
could not have acted differently. Having weighed all the 
pros and cons, the Soviet Government, with sorrow and 
heartache, has to decide to resume experimental ex- 
plosions. 

We have no doubt that a great majority of mankind 
rightly interprets the measures undertaken by the Soviet 
Government. Strengthening the defenses of the Soviet 
Union means at the same time strengthening the forces 
of peace in the entire world. An aggressor should know 
that there is a reliable force able to safeguard peaceful 
labor, freedom, and independence of peoples. 

The joint American-British statement touches on the 
question of the growing danger of polluting the atmos- 
phere with radioactive matter. One cannot find words 
to express how undesirable this is. The Soviet Union is 
taking all measures to reduce to the minimum all harm- 
ful consequences of the tests for living organisms. 

It is right, however, to ask the question: Why did the 
Government of the United States, or the Government of 
Britain, not lament the pollution of the atmosphere when 
for several years the rumble of explosions of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs taking place far from the vital centers 
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of these states—on the islands of Bikini, Dniwietok, 
Christmas—did not cease. Enormous quantities of radio- 
active precipitation poisoned not only the earth’s atmos- 
phere but also infected the waters of the Pacific Ocean 
and, through the products of the sea, passed into the 
bones and blood of completely innocent people? 

Why have the Governments of the United States and 
Britain not found a word of condemnation for the actions 
of the French Government which, during the course of 
nearly two years, has poisoned the earth’s atmosphere by 
carrying out nuclear tests in the Sahara? 

The solicitude over the poisoning of the earth’s atmos- 
phere expressed in the American-British statement proves 
artificial and ostentatious when brought to the test. 
Would it not be more honest to tell the peoples what 
really awaits them if events develop further in the same 
direction in which they have gone in recent months as a 
result of the growing aggressiveness of the policy of the 
NATO powers. Events are taking such a turn that if the 
policy of the Western Powers is not changed in time 
mankind may be caught by a whirlwind of nuclear- 
rocket war. In the fire of such a war dozens and hundreds 
of millions of people would be burned. 

The present policy of the NATO powers leads to the 
knowledge that it is not the radioactive fallout that has 
to be feared but the falling of the actual nuclear weapon— 
of all its death-bearing and destructive foree—on the 
heads of the peoples. If you balance the harm of nuclear 
tests to the health of the people against the consequences 
of the military application of nuclear weapons, it will be 
obvious to everyone what choice has been put before 
mankind today and how much hypocrisy is concealed in 
the statements of the Governments of the Western Powers 
on the subject of experimental nuclear tests. 

No, the Soviet Union cannot agree to risk the lives of 
millions and millions of people. The Government of the 
U.S.S.R. would not have fulfilled its duty if it did not 
fittingly look after the security of the Soviet people. If it 
is now faced with the dire necessity to resume experi- 
mental nuclear tests, this is only so that our people, and 
also all mankind, may not experience themselves—as 
happened in the Japanese towns of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki—the explosion of these weapons under war 
conditions. 

The Soviet Union is striving to prevent people from 
becoming victims of atomic, hydrogen, and neutron bombs 
which are talked about in the West by those who oppose 
the real humanity of socialist society and our external 
policy more than their own man-hating policy in which 
peoples are fuel in the crucible of a nuclear war and the 
material and cultural riches created by the peoples are but 
potential loot—military trophies for the imperialist 
aggressors. 

Who does not know that the Soviet Union has carried 
out many times fewer nuclear tests than the United 
States, Britain, and France? We have every reason, 
from both the moral standpoint and also from the stand- 
point of the security of our state interests, to claim the 
right to hold the same number of experimental tests as 
the Western Powers. 

Even the leaders of the Western Powers often say that 
as long as the arsenals of states are crammed with ac- 
cumulated weapons the security of each of them depends 
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greatly on the balance of power. And in this there is a 
large amount of truth. If the leaders of the Western 
Powers consider this justified in the interests of their 
states’ security—which nobody is threatening—how much 
more justified would it be in regard to the Soviet Union 
and all the socialist countries, who have to live in the 
face of threats and saber-rattling from the imperialist 
side? 

In order to disperse the storm clouds of war and to 
normalize relations between states it is necessary to 
decide the most important problem of the present time, 
the problem of universal and total disarmament. Not 
only the Soviet Union and the socialist countries, but 
also many independent states of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, are now courageously raising their voices in 
support of this idea which has won the minds of all to 
whom the cause of peace is dear. 

This is shown by the results of the just-ended Belgrade 
conference of 25 states which did not align themselves 
with military blocs—the conference which has made a 
good contribution to the cause of bettering the forces of 
war and strengthening the forces of peace. He who 
knows how to look truth in the face will admit that the 
ending of nuclear testing forever and everywhere is now 
only conceivable on the basis of universal and total dis- 
armament. After deciding this problem nobody would be 
tempted to hold nuclear tests on the ground, underground, 
in the atmosphere, or in the cosmos. And, as a matter 
of fact, there would be nothing to test, as all weapons— 
and first of all nuclear rockets—would become scrap. 
Even life has tied both these questions into one indivisi- 
ble whole. 

Unfortunately, as shown by the bilateral Soviet- 
American talks, the U.S. Government does not even want 
to discuss universal and full disarmament with the 
strictest international control over the activities of states 
in the sphere. But then the U.S. Government—and with 
it the British Government which, judging by all appear- 
ances, takes the same position—also should bear the re- 
sponsibility for the fact that the problem of banning 
nuclear tests will remain open. 

In answer to the proposition that we give up nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, we can also tell the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain: Let us direct the minds and energy of peoples 
of our countries not toward war preparations, not toward 
fanning cold war, not toward looking for false propa- 
ganda moves, but toward tackling together, with rolled-up 
sleeves, the main problem of our time—general and full 
disarmament. Let us earnestly and honestly strive to 
solve the problems of concluding a German peace treaty 
so as to halt the eventual sliding of states down into the 
abyss of rocket-nuclear war. Then everything will fall 
in its place: There will be not only no nuclear testing but 
also no threat of a nuclear atom war itself. 

One does not have to be a prophet to say that Russians 
and Americans, Czechs and English, Arabs and Indians— 
All peoples of the world—would forever hold in grateful 
memory those statesmen, those governments, who spared 
no efforts toward achieving universal and full disarma- 
ment and saving mankind from war once and for all. 
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And on the contrary, if this problem remains unsolved 
the people will curse those who used their position and 
their power to maintain the fever of military prepara- 
tions and the constant threat of nuclear-rocket war. 
They will equally never forgive them if everything nec- 
essary is not done to draw a final line under World 
War II to conclude a peace treaty with Germany which 
would free the peoples of Europe, and not only of Europe, 
from fear and worry for the next day and give them a 
calm and a peaceful life. 

Universal and total disarmament, with the liquidation 
of all the military machinery of the states; the imme- 
diate conclusion of the German peace treaty ; and drawing 
a line under World War II—these constitute, in the 
present conditions, the direct road toward liberating the 
peoples from wars and the misfortunes and calamities 
which they bring to people. 

We urge the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain to take this road. 


Moscow, September 9, 1961 


President Kennedy Welcomes Visit 
of Delegation From Nonalined Nations 


White House Statement 
White House press release dated September 5 


The United States Government has been in- 
formed that, as a result of deliberations of the 
nations that have been meeting in Belgrade, Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia and President Keita of 
Mali wish to have a meeting with President Ken- 
nedy to present certain views with regard to means 
of relaxing tensions and achieving world peace. 
The United States Government has also been in- 
formed that President Nkrumah of Ghana and 
Prime Minister Nehru of India have requested a 
similar meeting with Premier Khrushchev. 

As the President stated in his message to the 
Belgrade conference * and in his press conference 
of August 30, we believe that the peoples repre- 
sented at the conference are committed to a world 
society in which men have both the right and the 
freedom to determine their own destiny and a 
world of peace in which they may choose their 
own way of life. 

It is the desire of the United States to do every- 
thing possible to advance these goals. The Presi- 
dent welcomes the visit of Presidents Sukarno 
and Keita and is suggesting that a meeting take 
place in the United States on or about September 
12, 1961. 


* For text, see BuLLetin of Sept. 18, 1961, p. 478. 
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The NATO Science Program 


by Herbert Spielman 


Among the lesser known though none the less 
significant aspects of nonmilitary cooperation in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the 
NATO Science Program. Launched in the spring 
of 1958 by decision of the NATO Heads of Gov- 
ernment, the program developed a two-level ap- 
proach to scientific cooperation within the Alli- 
ance: initiation of current projects which might 
result in fairly early tangible results, and planning 
for longer range scientific programs through closer 
coordination of the efforts of free-world countries. 
Three principal activities were undertaken: 
science fellowships, advanced study institutes, and 
research grants. Planning for longer range pro- 
grams took the form of NATO sponsorship, 
jointly with the Ford Foundation, of a study on 
Increasing the Effectiveness of Western Science.? 

As to the level of operation, the program was 
principally directed to more advanced scientific 
training and research and was not designed to 
duplicate other international programs, e.g. the 
work of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, relating to 
basic educational, secondary school, and technical 
training. Since the NATO program started from 
a higher level of scientific activity, it could affect 
educational training and research methods at 
lower echelons, especially in the less developed 
NATO countries. The total effect of the program 
would thus be considerably broadened and would 
complement national and international programs 
aimed at raising basic scientific levels. 


*For texts of a declaration and communique issued at 
the conclusion of the NATO Heads of Government meet- 
ing of Dec. 16-19, 1957, see BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 1958, 
p. 12. 

? Increasing the Effectiveness of Western Science (Brus- 
sels: Fondation Universitaire, 1960). 
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Another fundamental concept was that the pro- 
gram would be so decentralized that it would leave 
administrative responsibility either to the cogni- 
zant national authorities or individual scientists. 
This resulted in relatively low overhead and ad- 
ministrative expenses while encouraging a maxi- 
mum of national responsibility, which has prob- 
ably helped strengthen national administrative 
services devoted to science in several of the NATO 
countries. In addition the requirement of na- 
tional financial contributions to the NATO pro- 
gram and the example set by several of its projects 
have probably encouraged national investments in 
scientific activities which might otherwise not 
have been available. From the outset the program 
was designed mainly to encourage scientific train- 
ing and research in civilian scientific fields, al- 
though steps to improve defense scientific coopera- 
tion were also undertaken. 


United States’ Role 

Much of the incentive for creating and imple- 
menting this important effort to mobilize the 
scientific and technical resources of the Alliance 
stems from U.S. interest, expertise, and financial 
support. The three main NATO program activi- 
ties stem from recommendations in two reports 
presented in November 1957 to the NATO Coun- 
cil. One of these was prepared by a Task Force on 
Further Action by NATO in the Field of Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation, chaired by Dr. 
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Joseph Koepfli, former Science Adviser to the 
Secretary of State, and the other by the NATO 
Parliamentarians Committee on the Provision of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel in the NATO 
countries, chaired by U.S. Senator Henry M. 
Jackson. Furthermore the United States has 
provided the three successive Science Advisers to 
the Secretary General of NATO, the current in- 
cumbent being William A. Nierenberg on leave 
from his position as professor of physics at the 
University of California at Berkeley.‘ 

The Task Force’s and Parliamentarians’ reports 
were a followup to the recommendations on non- 
military cooperation in NATO set forth in late 
1956 by the “Three Wise Men” (the Foreign 
Ministers of Norway, Italy, and Canada).° 
Coincidentally, the two reports appeared only 1 
month after the successful orbiting of Sputnik by 
the Soviet Union and thus provided a broad out- 
line for increased scientific cooperation in the 
Alliance when the NATO Heads of Government 
met in Paris in December 1957.° 


Heads of Government Decision 


Drawing on the Three Wise Men’s report and 
the two reports on scientific and technical re- 
sources, the NATO Heads of Government stated 
that the full development of NATO science and 
technology was “essential to the culture, to the 
economy and to the political and military strength 
of the Atlantic Community,” and called for 
vigorous national and international action to 
achieve that objective. They also decided on the 
establishment of a Science Committee and the ap- 
pointment of “a scientist of outstanding qualifi- 
cations” as Science Adviser to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of NATO. Recently, in recognition of the 
scope of activities of the Science Adviser, he was 
given the title of “Assistant Secretary General for 
Scientific Affairs.” 


*For the complete texts of these two reports, see 
Scientific and Technical Co-Operation in NATO (Paris: 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, n.d.). 

“The first two Science Advisers were Prof. Norman F. 
Ramsey of Harvard University, who served from March 
1958 until July 1959, and Prof. Frederick Seitz of the 
University of Illinois, who occupied the post from July 
1959 to July 1960. Dr. Ramsey and Dr. Seitz are pro- 
fessors of physics. 

* For text of the Three Wise Men’s report, see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 

* Tbid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 
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NATO Science Committee 


In conformity with the Heads of Government 
decision, the NATO Science Committee was set 
up, consisting of a group of well-known scientists, 
many of whom have international reputations in 
their scientific fields, intimate contact with the 
scientific communities in their countries, and close 
connections with their governments’ scientific 
programs. These representatives were selected to 
serve in their scientific capacities as well as being 
official spokesmen for their countries; so from the 
outset they have had a scientific interest in the 
quality of the program as well as an official gov- 
ernmental interest in the direction and financing 
of it. The U.S. representative is Dr. I. I. Rabi, 
Nobel laureate, member of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, and professor of physics at 
Columbia University.’ 

The NATO science. staff, directed by Dr. 
William A. Nierenberg, Assistant Secretary 
General for Scientific Affairs, bears principal 
responsibility for developing new program ideas, 
but these are refined through discussion in the 
Science Committee at its thrice-yearly meetings 
and in national capitals, and reflect a consensus of 
the scientific as well as official governmental views. 
The dual role of the Committee members provides 
a link between NATO and the scientific communi- 
ties in each of the member countries and has 
helped induce those communities to participate 
more readily in the NATO Science Program 
through increased appreciation of its scope, 
especially its emphasis on basic scientific research 
unrelated to the military objectives of the Alliance 
but so important to progress in the defense 
research field. 


Assistant Secretary General for Scientific Affairs 

Complementing the organization of the Science 
Committee is the dual role played by the Assistant 
Secretary General for Scientific Affairs: 

1. Advising the Secretary General on scientific 
matters affecting the Alliance. In this role he is 
assisted by a small staff of scientists on NATO’s 
international secretariat, which prepares detailed 
program proposals and implements recommenda- 
tions approved by the NATO Council. 

2. Acting as chairman of the Science Committee 


*For an announcement of Dr. Rabi’s appointment, see 
ibid., Mar. 3, 1958, p. 359. 
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and participating in the Committee’s deliberations, 
which often result in recommendations to the 
NATO Council. 

He is also responsible for maintaining contact 
with national scientific authorities through official 
visits to NATO capitals, attendance at NATO- 
sponsored meetings and conferences, and visits to 
various scientific institutions of NATO interest, 
such as the SHAPE Air Defense Technical Center 
at The Hague, the SACLANT Anti-submarine 
Warfare Research Center at La Spezia, Italy, and 
the Training Center for Experimental Aero- 
dynamics at Brussels. 


Major Programs 
Following is a brief description of each of the 
major NATO programs: 


NATO Science Fellowships 


In the first 2 years of this program (1959-60), 
610 NATO fellowships were awarded in 14 NATO 
countries (only Iceland did not participate). 
Included among these were 60 U.S. fellows who 
went abroad, principally to NATO countries, and 
227 foreign fellowship holders who came to the 
United States. More than half the fellows 


specialized in chemistry, physics, and engineering. 


This program was funded at $1 million in 1959, 
$1.75 million in 1960, and $2.5 million in 1961, 
toward which the United States contributed 50 
percent in each of the first 2 years and 45 percent 
in 1961. A further decrease in the U.S. contribu- 
tion is projected in future to bring it more into 
line with the normal 24.2 percent cost-share the 
United States contributes to the NATO military 
and civilian headquarters budgets. 

This program is administered in each of the 
NATO countries by the national agency respon- 
sible for administrating national science fellow- 
ship programs. Thus the National Science Foun- 
dation administers the awards to U.S. scientists. 
While it is too early to judge the results of the pro- 
gram, the national fellowship administrators from 
NATO countries who met in Paris in March 1961 
agreed on the effectiveness of the administration of 
the program and also on the desirability after 
several years of having followup reports on the 
careers of NATO science fellowship holders. 


Advanced Study Institutes 


During 1959 and 1960, 14 institutes were held 
in 8 NATO countries. These were attended by 
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scientists from all NATO countries and were all 
conducted at a high scientific level. They per- 
mitted the convening of 819 participants and 308 
lecturers from NATO and other countries (only 
16 percent came from outside the NATO area). 
This program was funded at $100,000 in 1959, 
$200,000 in 1960, and $300,000 in 1961. The U.S. 
cost-share contribution has been the same as for 
the fellowship program. 

Individual scientists submit requests for institute 
grants to the NATO staff, which are then sent to 
the scientist’s national authorities for screening 
and finally to a special panel of Science Committee 
members. If approved by the panel, the grant is 
then made directly to the scientist, who is respon- 
sible for making his own arrangements to attend 
the institute. In some cases NATO funds sup- 
plement other funds available, thus occasionally 
permitting wider participation or a lengthened 
period for an institute torun. The impact of this 
program resides not only in the formal results of 
the institutes but also in the informal give-and- 
take they encourage and the opportunities for 
widening contacts among NATO scientists. 


Research Grants 


The research grants program did not get under 
way until 1960, when an initial grant fund of $1 
million was established. It is therefore impossible 
to say anything very conclusive about the results 
so far. However, effective organization of the 
program has been assured through adequate 
screening of projects initially by the NATO staff, 
national authorities concerned, a five-man expert 
scientific panel, and the Science Committee. The 
Committee has directed that emphasis be placed 
on truly international cooperative projects, with 
only a small percentage (about 20 percent) 
devoted to national research in the less well- 
endowed NATO countries. This proportion has 
been followed in projects recently approved by the 
expert panel. 

The NATO staff has recently taken steps to 
monitor some of the current research projects 
through visits by its personnel and consultants to 
laboratories and institutions holding NATO 
grants. After the program has had some time to 
operate and there has been an opportunity for 
evaluation, further consideration may be given to 
modifying the present proportional apportion- 
ment to permit increased contributions to the less 
developed NATO countries. 
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Oceanography 

In one important scientific field, oceanography, 
the NATO Oceanographic Subcommittee has 
moved ahead with vigor in undertaking impor- 
tant research in the Gibraltar Straits and the 
Faeroes-Shetland Islands areas, both of which 
are significant not only scientifically but in the 
related defense research field. Cooperative NATO 
research in basic oceanography also complements 
research in defense aspects being carried out at the 
SACLANT Anti-submarine Warfare Research 
Center at La Spezia. 


Defense Science 

In addition to the foregoing activities the 
NATO Science Program has also encouraged de- 
fense research activities. Included among these 
are symposia on defense psychology, dealing with 
personnel practices required to improve military 
efficiency; operations research training, concern- 
ing training of NATO scientists in the use of 
scientific methods as a basis for executive decision ; 
military service for scientists, regarding the 
proper utilization of scientists in national defense 
efforts; and civil communications, involving the 
relationship between the European civil network 
and the NATO military network. 

The Assistant Secretary General for Scientific 
Affairs, in conjunction with the NATO Assistant 
Secretary General for Production and Logistics, 
has convened an annual meeting of the Defense 
Research Directors of the various NATO coun- 
tries. The NATO military commanders and di- 
rectors of scientific institutions of NATO interest 
have also participated in these meetings, which 
have proved extremely valuable in facilitating in- 
formal discussions of common military research 
problems at the highest level. In cooperation 
with the Documentation Committee of the Ad- 
visory Group for Aeronautical Research and De- 
velopment (AGARD), the Science Committee has 
sought to encourage a wider exchange of infor- 
mation, particularly in the defense science area. 
The Science Committee has requested, and the 
NATO Council approved, that member countries 
review their national practices in classification of 
information and declassify information which 
has lost its original defense significance. 

The NATO staff maintains a close relationship 
with AGARD in other defense-related scientific 


fields, e.g. in the fields of materials and propul- 
sion. An AGARD symposium on materials was 
held in April 1961 aimed at defining the limits of 
basic scientific knowledge of the properties of 
materials vital to the production of military equip- 
ment. Following an AGARD symposium on the 
chemistry of propellants held in June 1959, a 
second symposium on solid propellants took place 
in January 1961, where papers were presented de- 
lineating areas in which further research is needed 
in the important field of rocket propulsion. 


Planning for New Programs 


NATO is constantly seeking new scientific fields 
which lend themselves to international coopera- 
tion. Thus beginning in 1962 a program of re- 
search in meteorology is planned, and studies are 
under way for cooperation in other fields. For 
this purpose expert groups are convened by the 
NATO staff to discover what fields are fruitful 
areas for NATO cooperation, and then the Science 
Committee decides on the scientific and practical 
merits of new project areas. 

It is expected that a number of other fields will 
come to the fore as a result of the followup studies 
of the jointly financed NATO and Ford Founda- 
tion report on Jncreasing the Effectiveness of 
Western Science, completed in the fall of 1960. 
This report was the work of a group of scientists 
chaired by Louis Armand, former director of the 
European Atomic Energy Agency, with adminis- 
trative support from the Fondation Universitaire 
in Brussels. 

When the NATO Science Committee meets in 
October 1961, it will not only take action on a 
number of ongoing programs but will also con- 
sider a report of a NATO study group headed by 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and former 
Science Adviser to the President, on establishment 
of an International Institute of Science and 
Technology. This study stems from a recom- 
mendation in the report on /ncreasing the Effec- 
tiveness of Western Science. Other recommenda- 
tions of that report, such as facilitation of trans- 
portation of scientific equipment across NATO 
country frontiers, are also under study. 


Results of Program 


The NATO science effort cannot and should 
not be evaluated exclusively in terms of its modest 
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program goals and limited financial expenditures. 
While notable progress has been achieved in im- 
plementing the major programs, there have been 
equally important indirect results. For example, 
Greece and Turkey, which heretofore have not had 
such organizations, recently decided to set up na- 
tional research councils. This resulted largely 
from a recommendation in the report on /ncreas- 
ing the Effectiveness of Western Science. 
Similarly, scientists in NATO countries have been 
afforded a wider opportunity for contact with 
their colleagues, and there has been a broader ex- 
change of advanced science students among NATO 
countries. These have contributed to an enhanced 
sense of cooperation and cohesion among NATO 
scientists, thus helping to increase scientific and 
cultural ties among the NATO partners. 

Considering the emphasis given to nonmilitary 
aspects of NATO long-range planning, there is 
an important role to be played in the field of 
scientific cooperation within the Alliance. While 
of course it is not to be expected that the NATO 
Science Program could or should encompass the 
full range of desired cooperative scientific efforts 
among NATO countries, it does serve to encourage 
programs which particularly lend themselves to 
international cooperation and can help galvanize 
efforts by other international organizations and 
national programs. In spite of the modest size of 
the program to date and the small number of 
international scientists on the NATO staff ad- 
ministering the program, the NATO Science 
Program has achieved substantial results in the 
years since it began. 


Consulate at Ciudad Trujillo 
Designated Consulate General 
Press release 605 dated September 5 

The Department of State on September 5 desig- 
nated the consulate of the United States of 
America at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
a consulate general. 

At the time of the break in diplomatic relations 
with the Dominican Republic in August 1960, the 
U.S. Government turned over its diplomatic repre- 
sentation to the United Kingdom. At the same 
time the U.S. Government and the Government of 
the Dominican Republic agreed to maintain con- 
sular establishments in the respective countries. 


+ BuL.eTIN of Sept. 12, 1960, p. 412. 
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The redesignation follows Senate confirmation 
of the appointment of the principal officer of the 
consulate, John Calvin Hill, as consul general and 
reflects the continuing U.S. interest in the progress 
of President Balaguer’s program to democratize 
his country. 


Letters of Credence 
Ceylon 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ceylon, 
William Gopallawa, presented his credentials to 
President Kennedy on September 7. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 614 
dated September 7. 


Claimants Advised of New Yugoslav 
Decision on 1948 Claims Agreement 


Press release 617 dated September 7 


The Official Gazette of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, No. 27 of July 12, 1961, 
published a decision issued June 27, 1961, by the 
Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia on pro- 
cedures for paying compensation to persons with 
valid claims under article 3 of the claims settle- 
ment agreement of July 19, 1948,1 between the 
United States and Yugoslavia. Article 3 of that 
agreement provides that persons who were not 
American nationals at the time their claims arose 
but who had acquired American citizenship by 
July 19, 1948, the date of the agreement, would be 
compensated either by direct negotiation between 
the claimants and the Yugoslav Government or 
according to compensation procedures established 
by Yugoslav law. The decision of June 27, 1961, 
does not provide compensation for persons whose 
claims arose after July 19, 1948, or whose claims 
were settled by the agreement of July 19, 1948. 

Claims for compensation under the new pro- 
cedures had to be filed with Yugoslav authorities 
on or before April 14, 1961, as previously 
announced on May 19, 1960.2 Persons who filed 
claims and need further information about the 
procedures mentioned above should communicate 
directly with: Office for Protection of Yugoslav 
Property in Foreign Countries, 26 Kneza Street, 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1948, p. 137. 
2 Tbid., June 13, 1960, p. 973. 





Department Reieases Statistics 
on Visa Services for Fiscal 1961 


Press release 597 dated August 26 


More foreign visitors obtained visas for the 
United States in the last fiscal year than ever 
before, according to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of State on August 26. 

Salvatore A. Bontempo, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, in re- 
leasing the annual statistics on visa services, 
which are compiled in the Department’s Visa 
Office, pointed out that the 714,019 nonimmigrant 
visas issued, principally to visitors, was 6 per- 
cent higher than the record set in the preceding 
fiscal year.1 The total number of visas issued by 
American consular offices throughout the world 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1960, p. 651. 


during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, was 
974,051, an increase of 5 percent over last year’s 
record number. 

Mr. Bontempo noted that an increase of 44 per- 
cent was registered in nonimmigrant visas issued 
to Argentine nationals and expressed the hope 
that corresponding increases would soon be 
registered in other countries through the efforts of 
the Kennedy administration to stimulate tourist 
travel in the United States. 

A total of 260,032 quota and nonquota immi- 
grant visas was also issued during the 1961 fiscal 
year to persons seeking permanent residence in the 
United States. More immigrant visas were 
issued to Mexicans (40,097) than to persons of 
any other nationality. Canadians (32,849) came 
next, followed by Germans (30,970), British 
(24,163), and Italians (19,787). 


IMMIGRANT AND NONIMMIGRANT Visas IsSUED BY Darromamic AND ConsuLarR Orrices THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


iscal Year 


(July 1, 1980 Through al 30, 1961) 





Annual quota} Quota visas 
issued ! 


Nonimmi- Total immi- 


Nonquota t 
(nationality)« 


symbol K 


Nonquota 
sec. 101; (a) (27) 





Argentina 
Asia Pacific 
rap 


Beleian Congo 
Bhutan 


Cambodia 
Cameroons (British) 
Cameroun 


Central African Republic 
Ceylon 
Chad 


Chinese persons 
Colombia 

Congo (formerly French) 
Congo, Republic of the § 
Costa R 

Cub 

Cyprus ° 

Czechoslovakia 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 








See footnotes on p. 526. 
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205 
31 
1 
26 
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IMMIGRANT AND NONIMMIGRANT Visas IssuED BY DIPLOMATIC AND CoNSULAR OrFicEs THROUGHOUT THE Woritp—Con. 





Quota visas 


Nonquota 


issued ! sec. 101(a) (27)? 


Nonquota 
symbol K 3 


Nonimmi- 


t 
(nationality) ‘ 


Total immi- 
grant and 
nonimmi- 

grant 





g 

French Congo 

French Guiana 

French Polynesia 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

New Caledonia 

St. Pierre and Miquelon____------ 
Gabon 
Germany 
Ghana 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland- 


Cyprus 
Dominica 


Hong Kong 
Jamaica 


Nyasaland 
Pitcairn Islands 


Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Southern Rhodesia 


Tong 
Trinidad 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 
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540 





81 














4, 778 





IMMIGRANT AND NONIMMIGRANT Visas IssuED BY DIPLOMATIC AND CoNnsULAR Orrices THROUGHOUT THE Wortv—Con. 





Nonimmi- Total immi- 
Nonquota 


Annual quota; Quota visas Nonquota grant 
issued ! sec. 101(a)(27)*] symbol K # (nationality)¢ 





Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
nage Republic 


Nepal 
Netherlands 


Samoa, Western 
San Marino 


14 
1, 363 
66 


1, 658 
1,775 
18 


Figures represent actual quota visa issuances by consular offices 2nd do not include quota numbers used for adjustments 
S a under sec. 245 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, reductions of quotas by private laws, and other provisions 
of law. 

2? Nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended.“ 

* Special nonquota visas issued pursuant to the acts of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316, as amended), Sept. 2, 1958 
(Public Law 85-892, as amended), and Sept. 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363). 

* Includes nonimmigrant visas revalidated. 

5 Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclamation 3372, Sept. 23, 1960. For fiscal year 1961 only, adjusted to 
95 for administrative purposes. 

* Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclamation 3372, Sept. 23, 1960. For fiscal year 1961 only, adjusted to 
81 for administrative purposes. 

7 Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclamation 3376, Oct. 27, 1960. For fiscal year 1961 only, adjusted 
to 85 for administrative purposes. 

All oversubscribed quotas were entirely utilized. 

The unused portion for fiscal year 1961 was 56,098 as compared to 51,095 for fiscal year 1960. The increase in the total 
number of unused numbers is accounted for by (a) a reduction in the issuance of visas under the quotas for Czechoslo- 
vakia, Great Britain, Ireland, and Sweden and (b) the establishment of 15 new minimum quotas which increased the total 
annual quota by 1,461 numbers for fiscal year 1961 and 1,500 thereafter. 
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IMMIGRANT AND NoNIMMIGRANT Visas IssuED BY DIPLOMATIC AND ConsuLAR OFfFIcEs THROUGHOUT THE WorLD—Con. 





Country 


Annus] quota 


Nonquota 


Nonquota Total 


Nonimmi- 
grant 
(nationality)‘ 


Total immi- 
grant and 
nonim mi- 


Quota visas 
issued! sec. 101 (a)(27)2) symbol K? 
grant 








1, 571 
34 
347 
1, 852 
2, 229 
2, 162 
15 

1, 791 
24,719 
1, 254 
27 

2, 547 
8, 895 


714, 019 


1, 651 
34 


S. 
United Arab Republic 
Upper Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


No nationality 8, 895 


974, 051 








156, 348 96,208 | 143, 565 20, 259 























Toray or Visas IssuED BY DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Fiscal Years 1946 thru 1961 


BREAKDOWN AND 





Immigrant 
Nonimmigrant 


Total 
revalidations 


Nonimmigrant 





Quota! Nonquota 





252, 978 
313, 311 
311, 894 
268, 558 
253, 983 
294, 814 
339, 889 
361, 378 
418, 191 
445, 038 
496, 087 
589, 187 
612, 824 
595, 079 
670, 833 
714, 019 


337, 388 
459, 028 
477, 985 
472, 493 
522, 889 
526, 117 
608, 835 
542, 895 
627, 413 
689, 909 
828, 494 
906, 599 
872, 748 
820, 012 
923, 474 
974, 051 


84, 410 
145, 717 
166, 091 
203, 935 
268, 906 
231, 303 
268, 946 
181, 517 
209, 222 
244, 871 
332, 407 
317, 412 
259, 924 
224, 933 
252, 641 
260, 032 


247, 672 
313, 279 
309, 730 
261, 071 
242, 784 
271, 706 
318, 872 
349, 388 
399, 994 
420, 095 
425, 421 
501, 692 
530, 857 
508, 634 
581, 122 
607, 173 


37, 083 
78, 873 
93, 222 
133, 839 
205, 365° 
170, 166° 
180, 660 « 
87, 211 i 
86, 356 i 
81, 027 
86, 449 
97, 684 
105, 474 
94, 805 
99, 334 
96, 208 


47, 327 
66, 844 
72, 869 
70, 096 > 
63, 5414 
61, 137 ¢ 
88, 286 » 
94, 306 
122, 866 * 
163, 844! 
245, 958™ 
219, 728 » 
154, 450° 
130, 128 » 
153, 307 2 
163, 824" 


5, 306 
32 

2, 164 
7, 487 
11, 199 
23, 108 
21, 017 
11, 990 
18, 197 
24, 943 
70, 666 
87, 495 
81, 967 
86, 445 
89, 711 
106, 846 


























f° 1 Figures represent actual quota visa issuances by consular offices and do not include quota numbers used for adjust- 
ments of status under sec. 245 of the act, reductions of quotas by | wa laws, and other provisions of law. 

* Includes 55,639 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

> Includes 339 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

¢ Includes 131,901 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

4 Includes 261 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

¢ Includes 104,571 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

f Includes 747 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

£ Includes 106,497 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

b Includes 3,037 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

i Includes 459 (sheepherders) quota visas issued under Public Law 307 (82d Cong.) and 5,089 cases of aliens who 
enjoyed a preference under sec. 3(c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

— 5,722 cases of aliens who enjoyed a preference under sec. 3(c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948,"as 
amende 

* Includes 500 nonquota visas issued to orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Cong.) and 5,633 nonquota visas issued 
pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

1 Includes 353 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders) 83d Cong., 2d sess., and 32,009 non- 
quota visas issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

™ Includes 32 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 (sheepherders) 83d Cong., 2d sess., and 84,151 visas 
issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

» Includes 68,442 nonquota visas issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 

° Includes 27,337 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursuant to the act of Se t. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316). 

P Includes 25, 608 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursuant to the acts of Sept. il, 1957 (Public Law 85-316) and 
Sept. 2, 1958 ( Public Law 85-892). 

@ Includes 27,863 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursuant to the acts of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316, as 
amended), Sept. 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892), and Sept. 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363). 

r Includes 20, 259 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursuant to the acts of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316, as 
amended), Sept. 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892, as amended), and Sept. 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363 De 
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Cotton Textile Agreement Accepted 
by United States 


White House press release dated September 7 

The President on September 7 accepted, on be- 
half of the United States, the international cotton 
textile agreement reached at a July 17-21 meeting 
in Geneva of major textile importing and export- 
ing countries.:_ This meeting was called by the 
Executive Secretary of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade at the request of the United 
States. Notification of this acceptance is being 
transmitted to the Executive Secretary of GATT. 

The United States’ request for the Geneva 
meeting was based on point 6 of President Ken- 
nedy’s 7 point program of assistance to the textile 
industry * announced on May 2, which directed the 
Department of State to seek an international 
understanding as a basis for trade that will avoid 
undue disruption of established industries. 

In effect, the agreement sets out certain basic 
principles and objectives, makes short-term ar- 
rangements for cotton textile trade problems dur- 
ing the 12-month period beginning October 1, 
1961, and provides for the establishment of a pro- 
visional Cotton Textile Committee, under the 
auspices of GATT, to develop a longer term solu- 
tion by April 30, 1962. This committee is to meet 
October 9 at Geneva to begin consideration of a 
long-term solution to the problems of international 
trade in cotton textiles. 

Countries represented at the Geneva meeting 
were Australia, Austria, Canada, India, Japan, 
Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United King- 
dom (also representing Hong Kong), United 
States, and five member states of the European 
Economic Community (Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands). In addition, repre- 
sentatives of the following seven governments 
attended as invited observers: Brazil, Denmark, 
Greece, Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, and United 
Arab Republic. The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and the Commission of the 
EEC were also represented, as were several addi- 
tional governments, on an informal basis. 

Other governments are expected to announce 
their adherence to the agreement in the near 
future. 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 337. 
* Ibid., May 29, 1961, p. 825. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 











Seventh Anniversary of SEATO 


Statement by Secretary Rusk 
Press release 611 dated September 6, for release September 7 

September 8 marks the seventh anniversary of 
the signing in Manila of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty.1 That treaty was a re- 
sponse to the threat of Communist aggression in 
Asia. Its purpose was and is purely defensive. 

We can judge SEATO’s worth both by Com- 
munist efforts to undermine it and by SEATO’s 
own constructive achievements. The Communists 
have always seen in SEATO a block to their im- 
perialistic ambitions in southeast Asia. They have 
conducted an incessant propaganda campaign 
against it. They have pretended that SEATO 
represents the real threat to peace in southeast 
Asia. By the persistence of their efforts to 
weaken SEATO, most recently at the confer- 
ence on Laos at Geneva,” the Communists give the 
lie to their charge that the Organization is a “pa- 
per tiger.” Nor is there need to dwell on the 
patent absurdity of the Communist allegation that 
the peace is threatened by SEATO. The threat 
to the peace in southeast Asia does not come from 
the south, or from across the Pacific, but from the 
north. 

Above and beyond its important role in pre- 
serving the security of the area, SEATO has made 
and is making valuable contributions to the gen- 
eral well-being of people within its sphere. Not- 
able examples of contributions to peaceful de- 
velopment include joint programs in education, 
medical research, vocational training, and cultural 
exchange. 

Our observance of this anniversary of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty ob- 
viously is not the occasion for complacency. For 
the present, we shall continue to explore every 
reasonable means of restoring peace, freedom, and 
security to Laos by negotiation. At the same time, 
SEATO members must maintain their joint re- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
* For background, see ibid., June 26, 1961, p. 1023. 
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solve and their vigilance. For its part the United 
States remains steadfast in its adherence to the 
principles of the Manila Pact and in its deter- 
mination to support the objectivesof SEATO. As 
in 1954 when the eight SEATO nations first took 
a stand together at Manila, the threat is serious. 
However, I am confident we shall meet the chal- 
lenge if, in President Kennedy’s words, we “act 
out of strength and unity of purpose—with calm 
determination and steady nerves.” ® 


NATO Secretary General Visits U.S. 


Press release 620 dated September 7 

Dirk Stikker, Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is scheduled to ar- 
rive in Washington on September 7 for a brief 
stay before proceeding to Ottawa for an official 
visit to Canada, September 10-12. 

Mr. Stikker will see Secretary Rusk on Septem- 
ber 8. He will be guest of honor at a luncheon to 
be given by Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs. He will also be 
a guest at dinner of Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Stikker also is expected to visit the Supreme 
Allied Command Atlantic (SACLANT), in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Confirmation of U.S. Representatives 
to Sixteenth U.N. General Assembly 


The Senate on September 5 confirmed the fol- 
lowing to be representatives and alternate repre- 
sentatives of the United States to the 16th session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
to serve no longer than December 31, 1961: 


Representatives 

Adlai E. Stevenson 
Omar Burleson 
Marguerite Stitt Church 
Francis T. P. Plimpton 
Arthur H. Dean 
Alternate Representatives 
Charles W. Yost 
Clifton R. Wharton 
Philip M. Klutznick 
Jonathan B. Bingham 
Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett 


* Tbid., Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries in 
the United States. U.N. printed publications may be pur- 
chased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, N.Y. 


Security Council 


Letters on Tunisian situation. S/4894/Add. 1, July 28, 
1961, 2 pp.; 8/4897, July 28, 1961, 1 p.; 8/4899, July 28, 
1961, 3 pp.; 8/4912, August 2, 1961, 6 pp.; 8/4918, Au- 
gust 4, 1961, 3 pp. ; 8/4920, August 7, 1961, 4 pp. ; S/4922, 
August 10, 1961, 2 pp.; 8/4924, August 14, 1961, 2 pp.; 
8/4926, August 14, 1961, 4 pp. 

Communications from the Chairman of the Committee on 
South West Africa to the President of the Security 
Council dated July 25, 1961. S/4889, July 25, 1961, 
1p.; Add. 1, July 27, 1961, 14 pp. 

Letters from the permanent representatives of Iraq and 
the United Kingdom addressed to the President of the 
Security Council concerning apprehension of British 
soldiers inside Iraqi territory. Iraq, S/4892, July 26, 
1961, 1 p.; United Kingdom, 8/4914, August 3, 1961, 1 p. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council 
on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands covering 
the period from July 1, 1960, to July 19, 1961. S/4890. 
July 27, 1961, 76 pp. 

Letter dated July 27, 1961, from the Chairman of the 
Sub-committee on the Situation in Angola addressed to 
the President of the Security Council, transmitting a 
progress report of the subcommittee. S/4898. July 28, 
1961. 5 pp. 

Letters dated July 28, 1961, and August 4, 1961, from the 
permanent representative of Cuba addressed to the 
President of the Security Council charging the United 
States with aggressive actions. 8/4906, July 29, 1961, 
6 pp. ; 8/4916, August 4, 1961, 2 pp. 

Letters, messages, and reports on the situation in ae 
Congo. 8/4908 and Corr. 1, August 1, 1961, 2 p 
$/4911 and Corr. 1, August 1, 1961, 3 pp.; $/4911/Aaa. 
1 and 2, August 2, 1961, 4 pp.; $/4913, August 2, 1961, 
6 pp.; 8/4917, August 4, 1961, 6 pp. ; 8/4923, August 13, 
1961, 18 pp. 


General Assembly 


Comprehensive review of the question of the payment of 
honoraria to members serving on organs and subsidiary 
organs of the United Nations in an individual, personal 
eapacity. A/4813. July 25, 1961, 21 pp. 

Observations of governments on the future work in the 
field of the codification and progressive development of 
international law. A/4796/Add. 1. July 26, 1961. 12 


pp. 

Letter dated July 25, 1961, from the acting permanent 
representative of the United States addressed to the 
Secretary-General transmitting a U.S. note of July 15 
to the Soviet Union concerning test ban negotiations. 


A/4819. July 26, 1961. 5 pp. 

Third report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions concerning financial reports 
and accounts for the financial year ended December 31, 
1960, and reports of the Board of Auditors. A/4808. 
July 29,1961. 6 pp. 

Memorandum by the Secretary-General on constitutions, 
electoral laws, and other legal instruments relating to 
political rights of women. A/4824. August 2, 1961. 
67 pp. 

Memorandum by the Secretary-General on draft conven- 
tion and draft recommendation on consent to marriage, 
minimum age of marriage, and registration of mar- 
riages. A/4844. August 18,1961. 21 pp. 

Note by the Secretary-General on land reform. A/4850. 
August 22,1961. 4 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Application to: Bahamas (with a declaration), Septem- 
ber 2, 1961. 


Caribbean Organization 


Agreement for the establishment of the Caribbean Organ- 
ization and annexed statute. Signed at Washington 
June 21, 1960. 

Entered into force: September 6, 1961. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fund. 
Opened for signature at Washington December 27, 1945. 
Entered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 1501. 
Signature and acceptance: Nepal, September 6, 1961. 

Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signature and acceptance: Nepal, September 6, 1961. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail, with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Ratifications deposited: Portugal (including Portuguese 

provinces of West Africa, East Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania), July 12, 1961; Turkey, July 14, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961." 

Ratifications deposited: Monaco, July 22, 1961; United 
Arab Republic, July 27, 1961. 

Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the inter- 
national telecommunication convention, 1959. Done at 
Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force May 1, 
1961. 

Notification of approval: Tunisia, July 13, 1961. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 


* Not in force for the United States. 
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1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, March 14, 1961." 


White Slave Traffic 

Protocol amending the international agreement for the sup- 
pression of white slave traffic of May 18, 1904 (35 Stat. 
1979), and the international convention for the sup- 
pression of white slave traffic of May 4, 1910.* Done 
at Lake Success May 4, 1949. TIAS 2332. 
Acceptance deposited: Ireland, July 19, 1961. 


BILATERAL 
Burma 


Agreement amending the educational exchange agreement 
of December 22, 1947, as amended (TIAS 1685 and 
1976). Effected by exchange of notes at Rangoon 
August 29, 1961. Entered into force August 29, 1961. 


France 


Agreement for cooperation in the operation of atomic 
weapons systems for mutuai defense purposes. Signed 
at Paris July 27, 1961. Enters into force on the date 
on which each Government receives from the other writ- 
ten notification that it has complied with all legal 
requirements for entry into force. 


Germany 


Agreement concerning the closeout of the collection 
accounts of the agricultural commodities agreement of 
December 23, 1955 (TIAS 3445). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Bonn May 19 and August 24, 1961. Entered 
into force August 24, 1961. 


List of Treaties by Subject ‘ 


FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION 
AND SIMILAR TREATIES, IN FORCE IN WHOLE 
OR IN MAJOR PART‘ 


Argentina 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation. Signed 
at San José July 27, 1853. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 20, 1854. 10 Stat. 1005; TS 4; I Malloy 20. 


Austria 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights. 
Signed at Vienna June 19, 1928. Entered into force 
May 27, 1931. 47 Stat. 1876; TS 838; IV Trenwith 
3930; 118 LNTS 241. 

Supplementary agreement to the treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular rights of June 19, 1928. Signed 
at Vienna January 20, 1931. Entered into force May 27, 
1931. 47 Stat. 1899; TS 839; IV Trenwith 3952; 118 
LNTS 259. 


? With a declaration withdrawing certain reservations 
made at time of signing. 

* The United States is not a party to the 1910 convention. 

‘This is the first of a series of lists, by subject, of 
bilateral treaties to which the United States is a party. 

*A treaty of friendship, establishment and navigation 
with Belgium was signed at Brussels Feb. 21, 1961, and a 
treaty of amity and economic relations with Viet-Nam 
was signed at Saigon Apr. 3, 1961. These treaties have 
not yet entered into force. 
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Treaty of commerce and navigation. Signed at Wash- 
ington March 8, 1875. Entered into force June 11, 1875. 
19 Stat. 628; TS 28; I Malloy 90. 


Bolivia 


Treaty of peace, friendship, commerce and navigation.* 
Signed at La Paz May 13, 1858. Entered into force 
November 9, 1862. 12 Stat. 1008; TS 32; I Malloy 113. 


Brunei 


Treaty of peace, friendship, commerce, and navigation. 
Signed at Brunei June 23, 1850. Entered into force 
July 11, 1853. 10 Stat. 909; TS 33; I Malloy 130. 


China 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol. Signed at Nanking November 4, 1946. En- 
tered into force November 30, 1948. 63 Stat. 1299; 
TIAS 1871; 25 UNTS 69. 


Colombia 


Treaty of peace, amity, navigation and commerce, with 
additional article. Signed at Bogoté December 12, 1846. 
Entered into force June 10, 1848. 9 Stat. 881; TS 5; 
I Malloy 302. 


Costa Rica 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation. Signed 
at Washington July 10, 1851. Entered into force May 
26, 1852. 10 Stat. 916; TS 62; I Malloy 341. 


Denmark 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and minutes of interpretation. Signed at 
Copenhagen October 1, 1951. Entered into force July 
30,1961. TIAS 4797. 


Estonia 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights, and 
protocol. Signed at Washington December 23, 1925. 
Entered into force May 22, 1926. 44 Stat. 2379; TS 
736; IV Trenwith 4105; 50 LNTS 13. 


Ethiopia 


Treaty of amity and economic relations, and related notes. 
Signed at Addis Ababa September 7, 1951. Entered 
into force October 8, 1953. 4 UST 2134; TIAS 2864; 
206 UNTS 41. 


Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular rights, and 
protocol. Signed at Washington February 13, 1934. 
Entered into force August 10, 1934. 49 Stat. 2659; TS 
868 ; IV Trenwith 4138 ; 152 LNTS 45. 

Protocol modifying article IV of the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights of February 13, 1934. 
Signed at Washington December 4, 1952. Entered into 
force September 24, 1953. 4 UST 2047; TIAS 2861; 
205 UNTS 149. 


France 

Convention of navigation and commerce, with two sepa- 
rate articles. Signed at Washington June 24, 1822. 
Entered into force February 12, 1823. 8 Stat. 278; TS 
87; I Malloy 521. 

Agreement modifying the provisions of article VII of the 
convention of navigation and commerce of June 24, 
1822. Signed at Washington July 17, 1919. Entered 
into force January 10, 1921. 41 Stat. 1723; TS 650; 
III Redmond 2594. 


* An understanding was effected by exchanges of notes 
in 1946 that most-favored-nation provisions do not require 
extension of advantages accorded by the United States 
to the Philippines. TIAS 1572. 
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Convention of establishment, protocol, and declaration. 
Signed at Paris November 25, 1959. Entered into force 
December 21, 1960. TIAS 4625. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with pro- 
tocol and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington 
October 29, 1954. Entered into force July 14, 1956. 
7 UST 1839; TIAS 3593 ; 273 UNTS 38. 


Greece 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation. Signed 
at Athens August 3, 1951. Entered into force October 
13, 1954. 5 UST 1829; TIAS 3057; 224 UNTS 279. 


Honduras 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights. 
Signed at Tegucigalpa December 7, 1927. Entered into 
force July 19,1928. 45 Stat. 2618; TS 764; IV Trenwith 
4306; 87 LNTS 421. 


Iran 

Treaty of amity, economic relations, and consular rights. 
Signed at Tehran August 15, 1955. Entered into force 
June 16, 1957. 8 UST 899; TIAS 3853; 284 UNTS 98. 


iraq 

Treaty of commerce and navigation. Signed at Baghdad 
December 3, 1938. Entered into force June 19, 1940. 
54 Stat. 1790; TS 960; 203 LNTS 107. 


ireland 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol. Signed at Dublin January 21, 1950. Entered 
into force September 14, 1950. 1 UST 785; TIAS 2155; 
206 UNTS 269. 


Israel 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchange of notes. Signed at Washington 
August 23, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1954. 5 
UST 550; TIAS 2948 ; 219 UNTS 237. 


Italy 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, protocol, 
additional protocol, and exchange of notes. Signed at 
Rome February 2, 1948. Entered into force July 26, 
1949. 63 Stat. 2255; TIAS 1965; 79 UNTS 171. 

Agreement supplementing the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation signed February 2, 1948. Signed 
at Washington September 26, 1951. Entered into force 
March 2, 1961. TIAS 4685. 


Japan 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, protocol, 
and exchange of notes of August 29, 1953. Signed at 
Tokyo April 2, 1953. Entered into force October 30, 
1953. 4 UST 2063; TIAS 2863; 206 UNTS 143. 


Korea 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol. Signed at Seoul November 28, 1956. Entered 
into force November 7, 1957. 8 UST 2217; TIAS 3947; 
302 UNTS 281. 


Latvia 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights. 
Signed at Riga April 20, 1928. Entered into force July 
25, 1928. 45 Stat. 2641; TS 765; IV Trenwith 4400; 80 
LNTS 35. 


Liberia 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation. Signed 
at Monrovia August 8, 1938. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 21, 1989. 54 Stat. 1739; TS 956; 201 LNTS 163. 
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Morocco 

Treaty of peace. Signed at Meccanez September 16, 1836. 
Entered into force January 28, 1837. 8 Stat. 484; TS 
244-2; I Malloy 1212. 


Muscat and Oman 

Treaty of amity, economic relations and consular rights 
and protocol. Signed at Salalah December 20, 1958. 
Entered into force June 11, 1960. TIAS 4530. 


Netherlands 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchange of notes. Signed at The Hague 
March 27, 1956. Entered into force December 5, 1957. 
8 UST 2048 ; TIAS 3942; 285 UNTS 231. 


Nicaragua 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, and pro- 
tocol. Signed at Managua January 21, 1956. Entered 
into force May 24, 1958. 9 UST 449; TIAS 4024. 


Norway 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rights, 
with exchange of notes and an additional article.’ 
Signed at Washington June 5, 1928. Entered into force 
September 13, 1932. 47 Stat. 21385; TS 852; IV Trenwith 
4527 ; 1384 LNTS 81. 


Pakistan 

Treaty of friendship and commerce, and protocol. Signed 
at Washington November 12, 1959. Entered into force 
February 12, 1961. TIAS 4683. 


Paraguay 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation. Signed 
at Asuncién February 4, 1859. Entered into force 
March 7, 1860. 12 Stat. 1091; TS 272; II Malloy 1364. 


Spain 

Treaty of friendship and general relations. Signed at 
Madrid July 3, 1902. Entered into force April 14, 1903. 
33 Stat. 2105 ; TS 422; II Malloy 1701. 


Switzerland 

Convention of friendship, commerce and extradition. 
Signed at Bern November 25, 1850. Entered into force 
November 8, 1855. 11 Stat. 587; TS 353; II Malloy 
1763. 


Thailand 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, final pro- 
tocol and exchange of notes. Signed at Bangkok No- 
vember 13, 1937. Entered into force October 1, 1938. 
53 Stat. 1731; TS 940; 192 LNTS 247. 


Turkey 

Treaty of commerce and navigation. Signed at Ankara 
October 1, 1929. Entered into force April 22, 1930. 46 
Stat. 2743; TS 813; IV Trenwith 4667; 114 LNTS 499. 

Treaty of establishment and sojourn. Signed at Ankara 
October 28, 1931. Entered into force February 15, 1933. 
47 Stat. 2432; TS 859; IV Trenwith 4670; 138 LNTS 
345. 


United Kingdom 

Convention to regulate commerce. Signed at London 
July 3, 1815. Entered into force July 3, 1815. 8 Stat. 
228; TS 110; I Malloy 624. 


"An understanding was effected by exchanges of notes 
in 1946 that most-favored-nation provisions do not require 
extension of advantages accorded by the United States to 
the Philippines. TIAS 1572. 
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Yugoslavia 

Treaty of commerce.’ Signed at Belgrade October 2/14, 
1881. Entered into force November 15, 1882. 22 Stat. 
963 ; TS 319; II Malloy 1613. 


Zanzibar 


Treaty of amity and commerce with Muscat. Signed at 
Muscat September 21, 1833. Accepted by Zanzibar 
October 20, 1879. 8 Stat. 458; TS 247; I Malloy 1228. 
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Foreign Service Examination 
To Be Held December 9, 1961 


Press release 610 dated September 6 


The U.S. Department of State will hold the next written 
Foreign Service officer examination on December 9, 1961, 
in approximately 65 cities throughout the United States 
and at Foreign Service posts abroad. In announcing the 
examination the Department is seeking to interest young 
men and women who have majored in such fields as 
economics, public and business administration, language 
and area studies, history, and political science. 

Candidates must be at least 21 and under 31 years of 
age as of October 23, 1961. Persons 20 years of age may 
apply if college graduates or seniors in college. They 
must have been U.S. citizens for at least 9 years. Al- 
though a candidate’s spouse need not be a citizen on the 
date of the examination, citizenship must be obtained 
before appointment. 

Candidates who are successful in the 1-day written 
examination, which tests their facility in English ex- 
pression, general ability, and general background knowl- 
edge will subsequently be examined orally by panels 
which will meet at regional points throughout the United 
States. Those candidates who pass the oral test will 
then be given a physical examination and a background 
investigation. If found qualified in all respects, can- 
didates will be placed on a register and appointments will 
be made therefrom as needed, in the order of examina- 
tion scores. Upon appointment, candidates will receive 
three commissions from the President—as Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, as secretary in the diplomatic service, and as 
vice consul of career. 

A newly appointed Foreign Service officer may serve 
his first tour of duty either in the Department’s head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., or at one of the 290 Ameri- 
can embassies, legations, and consulates abroad. The 
new officer may be assigned to several functions to give 
him varied training and experience and to determine his 
potential interests of possible specialization. 

The starting salary for newly appointed Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of class 8 range from $5,625 to $6,345 per year, 
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depending upon the qualifications, experience, marital 
status, and age at the time of appointment. Also certain 
allowances plus insurance, medical, educational, and re- 
tirement benefits are granted, as well as annual and sick 
leave. 

Application forms and other information may be ob- 
tained immediately by writing to the Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service, Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C. The closing date for filing the application is 
October 23, 1961. 


Foreign Service Selection Boards Meet 


Press release 606 dated September 6 

The Department of State announced on September 6 
the convening of the Fifteenth Selection Boards which 
will review the records of all career Foreign Service of- 
ficers for purposes of promotion and selection out. The 
Selection Boards are established by the Secretary of 
State under the terms of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended. 

Selection Boards, which normally meet once each year, 
are composed of senior career Foreign Service officers and 
distinguished private citizens. The Boards are given the 
task of evaluating the performance of Foreign Service 
officers as the basis for the President’s promotion of the 
top officers in each class. 

The task confronting the Selection Boards this year 
has grown in scope, owing largely to the increase in the 
size of the Foreign Service Officer Corps by virtue of the 
integration program. As a result of this program the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps has expanded from 1,300 
in 1954 to approximately 3,750 this year. 

The Selection Boards will meet for approximately 4 
months. The Boards include 26 active Foreign Service 
officers, 1 Foreign Service Reserve officer from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 1 Foreign Service 
Reserve officer from the U.S. Information Agency, 7 pub- 
lic members drawn from private life, and observers from 
Departments holding membership on the Board of the 
Foreign Service. Participation by these observers repre- 
sents the direct interest of their Departments in the work 
of the Foreign Service of the United States. 

The Foreign Service officer members include five career 
ministers: Jacob D. Beam, Ambassador to Poland ; Homer 
M. Byington, Jr., recently Ambassador to Malaya; John 
M. Cabot, recently Ambassador to Brazil; Outerbridge 
Horsey, deputy chief of mission, Rome; and J. Wesley 
Jones, Ambassador to Libya. 

The public members are: Lloyd H. Ellis, estate man- 
ager, Hastings, Nebr.; Benjamin C. Essig, member of 
executive committee and board of directors, Gardner- 
Denver Co., Denver, Colo.; William H. Figy, owner of 
insurance agency, Denver, Colo.; Charles D. Lewis, presi- 
dent, American-Sumatra Tobacco Corp., New York; Paul 
A. Nagle, president, National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Lowry Nelson, professor, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; and Andrew 
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A. Pettis, vice president, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, Washington, D.C. 


FSI Fourth Seminar Begins 


The Department of State announced on September 7 
(press release 612) that the fourth senior seminar in 
foreign policy at the Foreign Service Institute was 
Officially opened on that day by Secretary Rusk. The 
reception of the new class by the Secretary marks the 
importance the Department of State attaches to this par- 
ticular program and to inservice training at the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service Institute as a means of improving 
the quality of our representation abroad. 

The senior seminar is the most advanced training pro- 
gram offered by the Department. In the course of the 
next 9 months this select group’ consisting of senior 
Foreign Service officers and equivalently ranked repre- 
sentatives of other civilian and military agencies con- 
cerned with the conduct of foreign affairs—21 persons in 
all—will examine significant aspects of foreign policy, 
including the problems and trends in American life which 
affect its formulation and execution. 

The program of the seminar is designed to prepare 
these officers to assume positions of highest responsibility 
in policy recommendation, coordination, and administra- 
tion at home and abroad. Typically, such positions are 
deputy chief of mission—number two man to the am- 
bassador—in an embassy abroad or director of a plan- 
ning or action office of the Departments of State or 
Defense. 

The seminar relies heavily on reading and research by 
the participants, stimulated by discussions with out- 
standing authorities in the various fields of inquiry. 
Judges, Members of Congress, past and present officials 
of the Federal and local governments, university profes- 
sors, military leaders, and experts in the fields of busi- 
ness, industry, labor, religion, arts, sciences, cultural and 
public affairs are among the speakers at the seminar. 
Its program also entails field trips enabling the partici- 
pants to sharpen their acquaintance with relevant politi- 
cal, economic, and social conditions in different regions 
of the United States. Each officer will engage in a major 
policy study during the final weeks of the course. 

Andrew V. Corry, formerly consul general at Lahore, is 
coordinator of the seminar. 


Appointments 


Robert E. Culbertson as Director, U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion, Peru, effective September 5. (For biographic de 
tails, see Department of State press release 613 dated 
September 7.) 


*For a list of the members of the seminar, see press 
release 612 dated Sept. 7. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Property. TIAS 4725. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement regarding purchase by Poland of surplus prop- 
erty prior to January 1, 1948. Signed at Washington 
April 22, 1946. Entered into force April 22, 1946. Proto- 
col implementing paragraph 6 of the agreement of April 
22, 1946. Signed at Warsaw September 17, 1947. Entered 
into force September 17, 1947. Agreement extending the 
period under agreement of April 22, 1946. Signed at Paris 
December 10 and 31, 1947. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. Agreement regarding payment of arrear- 
ages. Exchange of notes—Signed at Warsaw March 20, 
1961. Entered into force March 20, 1961. 


Grant for Procurement of Nuclear Research and Training 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 4727. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Brazil. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Rio de Janeiro October 10, 1960 and March 17, 1961. En- 
tered into force March 17, 1961. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 4728. 6 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Morocco. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Rabat March 31, 1961. Entered into force March 31, 
1961. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 4729. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Norway, amending Annex C to the 
agreement of January 27, 1950. Exchange of notes— 
Dated at Oslo March 6 and 23, 1961. Entered into force 
March 23, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4730. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Turkey, amending the agreement of Jan- 
uary 20, 1958, as supplemented and amended. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Ankara March 29, 1961. Entered 
into force March 29, 1961. 


Grant for Procurement of Nuclear Research and Train- 


ing Equipment and Materials. TIAS 4731. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Yugoslavia. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Belgrade April 19, 1961. Entered into force April 19, 
1961. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4732. 4pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Greece, relating to agreements of June 24, 


1955, one as amended; August 8, 1956, as supplemented 
and amended; and December 18, 1957. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Athens April 3 and 13, 1961. Entered 
into force April 13, 1961. 


Military Mission to Liberia. TIAS 4733. 2 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement, renewing the agreement of January 11, 1951, 
as extended and amended. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Monrovia April 19 and 24, 1961. Entered into force 
April 24, 1961. Operative retroactively January 11, 1960. 


Defense Areas in the Federation of The West Indies— 
Use by the United Kingdom of Oceanographic Research 
Stations and Parts of Long Range Proving Ground. 
TIAS 4735. 2 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with the United Kingdom. Exchange of notes 
signed at Port of Spain February 10, 1961. Entered into 
force February 10, 1961. 


Experimental Communications Satellites—Intercontinen- 
tal Testing. TIAS 4738. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with France. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Paris March 31, 1961. Entered into force March 31, 1961. 


Sampling of Radioactivity of Upper Atmosphere by Means 
of Balloons. TIAS 4739. 6 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Australia. Exchange of notes—Dated at 
Canberra May 9, 1961. Entered into force May 9, 1961. 


Military Equipment, Materials, and Services. TIAS 
4740. 4pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Colombia. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Bogoté April 3, 1961. Entered into force April 3, 
1961. 


Disposition of Military Equipment and Materials. TIAS 
4741. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Greece, amending the agreement of De- 
cember 21, 1951, and January 7, 1952. Exchange of 
notes—Dated at Athens April 17 and 18, 1961. Entered 
into force April 18, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Adjustment Refunds 
of Drachmae Due Under Agreement of January 7, 1960. 
TIAS 4742. 2 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Greece. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Athens April 20 and 29, 1961. Entered into force April 
29, 1961. 


United States Educational Foundation in Israel. TIAS 
4744, 4 pp. 

Agreement amending the agreement of July 26, 1956. 
Exchange of notes signed at Tel Aviv March 23 and 
April 30, 1961. Entered into force April 30, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4746. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Colombia, relating to Article III of the 
agreement of March 14, 1948, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Bogot&é April 20, 1961. Entered into 
force April 20, 1961. 
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Atomic Energy. U.S. and U.K. Regret Soviet Re- 
fusal To Accept Atmospheric Test Ban (texts of 
joint U.S.-U.K. statement and declaration of 


Premier Khrushchev) 
Ceylon. Letters of Credence (Gopallawa) 


Claims. Claimants Advised of New ee De- 
cision on 1948 Claims Agreement ; 


Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Culbertson) : 

Consulate at Ciudad Trujillo Designated Consulate 
General . 

Foreign Service Examination To Be Held Decem- 


ber 9, 1961 . ‘ 
FSI Fourth Seminar Begins pire 
Foreign Service Selection Boards Meet 


Dominican Republic. Consulate at Ciudad ions 
Designated Consulate General 


Economic Affairs 

Cotton Textile Agreement Accepted by United 
States .. 

List of Treaties by Subject (friendship, commerce 
and navigation) 


Finland. President of Finland To Visit United 
States October 16-31 4 é 


Germany 

The Current Danger (Rusk) . 

U.S. Note Documents Western Position on Un- 
restricted Air Access to Berlin — of U.S. 
and Soviet notes) ‘ % 


Immigration and Naturalization. Department Re- 
leases Statistics on Visa Services for Fiscal 


Indonesia. President Kennedy Welcomes Visit of 
Delegation From Nonalined Nations Soe 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Cotton Textile Agreement Accepted by United 
States - 

President Kennedy Welcomes Visit of Delegation 
From Nonalined Nations . 


Mali. President Kennedy Welcomes Visit of Dele- 
gation From Nonalined Nations. ...... 
Mutual Security. Culbertson appointed USOM 
Director, Peru . Guedes ee es 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


The NATO Science Program (Spielman) 
NATO Secretary General Visits U.S. 


Peru. Culbertson appointed USOM Director 
Publications. Recent Releases . 


Science. The NATO Science —— (Spiel- 


Southeast Asia Treaty epittitinn. Seventh An- 
niversary of SEATO (Rusk) .... - 


Treaty Information 

Cotton Textile ee — ~ United 
States .. ‘ 

Current Actions ae 

List of Treaties by Subject ( friendship commerce 
and navigation) 


Index 


U.S.S.R. 

The Current Danger (Rusk). . 

U.S. and U.K. Regret Soviet Refusal To Accept ‘At- 
mospheric Test Ban (texts of joint U.S.-U.K. 
statement and declaration of Premier Khrush- 
chev) . 

U.S. Note Documents Western "Position on Unre- 
stricted Air Access to Berlin (texts of U.S. and 
joint U.S.-U.K. statement and a of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev . 


United Kingdom. U.S. and U. K. - Regret Soviet Re- 
fusal To Accept Atmospheric Test Ban (texts of 
joint statement and Soviet declaration) . 


United Nations 

Confirmation of U.S. Representatives to —— 
U.N. General Assembly . on eete 

The Current Danger (Rusk) 

Current U.N. Documents .. 


Yugoslavia. Claimants Advised of New Yugoslav 
Decision on 1948 Claims Agreement . 


Name Index 


Culbertson, Robert EB 
Gopallawa, William . 
Rusk, Secretary 
Spielman, Herbert 
Stikker, Dirk . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 4-10 


of August 26. 
Date Subject 


sulate general. 
15th FSO Selection Boards. 


conferences. 
Cultural exchange (Africa). 


tion. 
610 FSO examination announced. 
611 Rusk: SEATO Day. 
612 FSI senior seminar (rewrite). 


Peru (biographic details). 
614 Ceylon credentials (rewrite). 


leaders). 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which was issued prior to September 4 is No. 597 


Post at Ciudad Trujillo raised to con- 
U.S. participation in international 


*609 Cleveland: Public Personnel Associa- 


*613 Culbertson sworn in as USOM director, 


*615 Cultural exchange (trade union 





616 Visit of President of Finland (rewrite). 

617 New Yugoslav decision on 1948 claims 
agreement. 

*618 Cultural exchange (foreign journalists). 

619 U.S. note to U.S.S.R. on Berlin air 
corridors. 

620 Visit of NATO Secretary General. 

621 = Association of the United States 

rmy. 


* Not printed. 
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313 N FIRST ST 

ANN ARBOR, MICH 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE anes 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


New pamphlets on vital topics— 


BERLIN—1961 


In the words of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “This pamphlet 
sets forth some of the basic facts about Berlin, the repeated assaults 
on its freedom, and our obligations. It outlines also our patient and 
persistent efforts to resolve the issues involved by peaceful means. 
I believe that it will provide useful background for all citizens. Public 
understanding of the necessity for both firmness and diplomacy will 
contribute to the prospects for peace.” The 48-page Background 
pamphlet also contains a number of documents relating to the situation 


Depa rtment in Berlin. 


Publication 7257 30 cents 


of THE NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY: 


GATEWAY TO PEACE 


The Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
began on October 31, 1958, with the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union as participants. More than 300 sessions 
later, the United States and United Kingdom put on the table at 
Geneva a proposed new treaty aimed at ending the fear of nuclear 
tests and radioactive fallout through a pledge by all signatory nations 
not to test nuclear weapons—a pledge to be made meaningful by 
international inspectian. 

Provisions of the treaty and problems involved in its adoption are 
discussed in this 34-page pamphlet released in mid-August 1961. 


Publication 7254 20 cents 


Please send me copies of: 
BERLIN—1961 
THE NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY: GATEWAY TO PEACE 
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(cash, check, or money AN I A SS sb oii etc iceicencindonancoacmndmagiemions 
order payable to 
Supt. of Docs.) 





